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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to investigate relationships between 
differences in student and teacher expectations for achievement and 
student attitudes about certain aspects of education, their associates, 
and the world of work. 

A typology of conflict was developed, based on the assumption that 
conflict is a central fact of adolescence. Three types of conflict were 
identified as pertinent to the problem and four dimensions of conflict 
were suggested as particularly applicable to adolescence: sex, status, 
responsibility, and achievement. Of the resulting twelve possible cells 
of conflict, one only, school achievement, was selected for investigation. 

Data were collected by questionnaires administered to teachers and 
students in ten selected high schools. One hundred and seventy-seven 
questionnaires were completed by teacher respondents and 3,378 were com- 
pleted by student respondents. Data provided by all of the teachers 
(N = 177) and a twenty-five per cent sample of the students (N = 952) 
were selected for analysis. | 

Data on differing expectations for achievement were secured from the 
administration of Rosen's Achievement Orientation Test. No significant 
differences occurred among teacher scores. BDireerenres in student scores 
were significant where social class, grade level, school size, and school 
location were independent variables; no significant differences occurred 
among the ten individual schools or henveen sexes. 

A conflict index for each school was developed by computing the 
differences between student and teacher mean scores on the Achievement 
Orientation Test. Schools were ranked according to the indices with the 


five schools having the largest indices designated as high conflict schools 
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and the remaining five schools designated as low conflict schools. 
Relationships were tested between low and high conflict schools and 
student attitudes and occupational aspiration levels by use of the chi 
square statistic. 

A general indication of student attitudes towards education, assoc- 
dates, and the world of work was obtained from student replies to twenty- 
three questions in the Student's Questionnaire. The analyses indicated 
that four of the twenty-three relationships tested were significant. 

The results indicate the existence of a very weak relationhip between 
the conflict indices and student attitudes towards education, associates, 
and the world of work. 

Level of occupational aspiration scores were obtained from student 
responses to Haller's Occupational Aspiration Scale. Respondents in 
schools with a low conflict index had higher aspirations than students 
in schools with a high conflict index. 

A factor analysis of forty-two items of the Student's Questionnaire 
was performed. Intercorrelation of factor scores and other variables 
revealed that length of residence in the community and grade level were 
related to the conflict indices. 

Two principal conclusions were reached. First, little support 
existed for the theoretical formulation on which the study was based. 
Second, student replies provided additional support for previous studies 
of Canadian high school adolescents. Manitoba students appeared to hold 
price: similar to students studied elsewhere in Canada; essentially, they 


are conservative and hold values parallel to those of the adult culture. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AREA 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This study is unique not so much in terms of its methodology and 
analysis as in terms of its attempt to draw together certain sociolo- 
gical and psychological positions. The central concern is with the 
influence on adolescent behavior of adult expectations. In a typical 
school situation, an adult (teacher or principal) expects certain Rect 
of behavior (based on indications such as previous school record, family 
background, social setting, and degree of urbanization of the school 
setting) from an adolescent (the pupil). The adolescent responds to 
these expectations as he perceives them and behaves, to a degree, in 
accordance with these perceptions. 

The adolescent, however, has expectations of himself and for him- 
self. To the extent that these self-expectations are consonant with 
those of the adults in his environment the attitude of the adolescent 
to the school and to education will likely be different from the attitudes 
of the adolescent who is embedded in an environment where his own and the 
teachers' expectations are disparate. The central problem of this study 
is based on theorizing about possible relationships between levels of 
teacher and student expectations about achievement and student attitudes. 

In the school, the roles which incumbents perform are defined in 
terms of certain normative obligations and responsibilities. The indi- 
vidual who enters the school as a teacher is "expected" to teach, to 
exhibit behaviors normatively associated with the teacher's role. The 


teacher is "expected" to keep order, to direct student learning, to 
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evaluate student progress, and in essence to exemplify those behavior 
patterns traditionally assigned to the teacher. The young person (ite 

is a student in a high school is "expected" to have learned the behaviors 
characteristic of his role; he is "expected" to attend classes, to exhibit 
"acceptable" behavior, and to achieve. 

In earlier, simpler societies, little disagreement appeared to exist 
_between adolescents and adults in their expectations of adolescent behavior 
(Benedict, 1934; Mead, 1961). In complex, advanced societies, the process 
whereby each individual has, or feels he has, a voice in his own destiny 
has rendered clearly defined roles less easily attainable. The socializing 
process, too, with its lessened emphases on ritualistic ceremonies which 
mark the emergence of the young into adulthood, has assisted in blurring 
the adolescent's role. The lack of role definition of the adolescent may 
result in widely differing expectations of the adolescent's behavior. If 
these differences are related to attitudinal developments in the young, 
the importance of exploring differences in expectation becomes obvious. 

Differences in expectations are premised on the assumption that value 
differences exist between generations. Value differences exist on a number 
of levels, from deep-rooted, traditional values to more transitional, emer- 
gent values. Some of these value differences may result from technological 
changes. The introduction of improved contraceptive methods, for example, 
has probably been accompanied by changes in sexual values and morality. 
Improvement in domestic utensils and devices produce an environment where 
attitudes of adults and adolescents towards domesticity may differ. Tech- 
nological changes in communication have produced a radically different 
environment for the adolescent compared to the self-instructional environ- 


ment in which most teachers reached maturity. These brief illustrations 
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point to value differences which have developed between generations 
and to some of the changed social conditions which may be related to 
those differences and to attitudes which students develop. 

At least in part, student attitudes are affected by, or developed 
under, conditions found in educational institutions. The concept "student 
attitudes" is assumed to parallel the concept "adult attitudes" in that 

they are both hypothetical constructs or latent variables not directly 
observable. There is, however, a consistency of responses to specified 
social objects and from these consistent responses an individual's ee 
tude may be inferred. Generally, attitudes are considered to have a high 
degree of permanency. Probably, however, high school students’ attitudes 
are more susceptible to change because of the relationship between atti- 
tudes and frames of reference which, in turn, are dee emaved by previous 
experience. Studies reported by Newcomb (1950, pp. 236-239) have shown 
that frames of reference and attitudes change more readily in high school 
students than in adults. It appears reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
determiners of student roles -- the expectations of alter groups -- will 
influence attitudes which students have or which they are developing. 

Within the educational institution, then, students may develop or 
modify acai ttdes towards many aspects of their environment. Three atti- 
tudes in particular -- attitudes towards future education, towards assoc-— 
jates, and towards work -- are important in the current context. In some 
parts of the Western world, today's adolescent lives in a meritocracy 
where social advancement is related positively to higher education. From 
an economic viewpoint the adolescent must delay gratification of his 
material needs to achieve this education. The length of the delay, in 
part, will depend upon his personal beliefs and the risks he is willing 


to take with respect to his future. The postponement of rewards will also 
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depend, in part, upon the relationships he establishes with his assoc- 
iates and the extent to which they may influence his decisions. The 
economic-psychological dilemma the student faces is related, then, to 
differing expectations others hold for him and to the relationship 
between these differing expectations and the attitudes which he develops. 
Differences in student and teacher expectations about student 
achievement at school, either obliquely or directly opposed, affect the 
educational environment in which student attitudes may develop and change. 
One of the major concerns of this study was the formulation of a difference 
measure or "conflict index" so that the level of agreement between expect- 
ations of students and teachers could be quantified. A second concern was 
an attempt to establish relationships between the Himeerence measure and 
the attitudes which students may have developed as a result of their inter- 


action with other members of the school's social system. 
II. A MODEL OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 


A concept which has frequently been employed as the theoretical 
rationale for studies of differing expectations is Getzels' and Thelen's 
(1960, pp. 53-82) description of the school class as a social system. 

In an institutionalized setting, such as the school,individual behavior 
is a function of two major elements: the expectations held for the indiv- 
idual's role in the organization (the nomothetic dimension of behavior) 
and the personal need-disposition of the individual (the ideographic 
dimension of behavior) (Getzels, 1957, p. 156). The operation of these 
two major influences suggests the possibility of conflict: inner conflict 
between institutional demands and the personal needs and aspirations of 


the individual, and inter-personal conflict between incumbents occupying 
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roles in the social system. Interaction within a group, a class, or 
a school, leads to the development of a level of consensus in the 

system and the emergence of a group climate, which is the medium for 
the development of meaningful norms and attitudes for the individual 
and inter-personal relations within the group. Figure 1 depicts the 


' mediational effect of the group between institutional and personality 


influences. 
(Nomothetic Dimension) 
Institution ——} Role ———3 Expectations 
| q q 
Social System Group Climate Norms and Observed 
Attitudes Behavior 
Individual——} Personality———» Need- Ve 
Dispositions 


(Idiographic Dimension) 
FIGURE 1. 
The development of norms and attitudes as a 
result of the mediation of the group between 
the nomothetic and the idiographic dimensions 
of behavior (adapted from Getzels and Thelen, 
19GO0%op. oD). 

In the classroom the student gradually tends to identify with the 
goals of the system. These then tend to become part of his own needs 
and he begins to feel that the expectations held for him are rational if 
the goals are to be achieved. He develops a sense of belonging to the 
group, with similar identification, beliefs and attitudes, but unques-— 
tionably each student's perception of his role is affected by his needs. 


The degree to which consensus is reached will depend upon the extent to 


which individual attitudes persist. In addition to the persistence of 
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of these attitudes, the family and school situations will also affect 
the goal internalization process. Conversely, the degree of consensus 
which is reached by the group will affect the individual student's 


attitudes. 


III. THE RESEARCH QUESTION 


The general research question can be simply stated: does any 
relationship appear to exist between differences in student and teacher 
expectations for student achievement and the attitudes which students 
hold towards future education, their associates, and the world of work? 

The brief discussion in the previous sections pointed to certain 
social and psychological strains and theoretical real-life concepts. 
Out of this discussion the following specific questions which directed 
the study were developed: 


ie) Whats are the differing expectations for student achievement 
in schools? 


2. Are teacher expectations for student achievement related 
to such teacher characteristics as age, education, sex, 
total years of teaching experience, teaching experience 
in the present school, and length of residence in the 
community? 


3. Are teacher expectations for student achievement related 
to such school characteristics as size and location? 


4. Are student expectations for achievement related to such 
student characteristics as grade, sex, and social class? 


5. Do student expectations for achievement relate to such 
school characteristics as size and location and do they 
differ among schools? 


6. Is there a relationship between different expectations 
for student achievement and attitudes of high school 
students? 


7. -Are the differences in expectations for student achieve- 
ment related to school factors such as size and location? 
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8. Is there a relationship between differences in expectations 
for student achievement and student attitudes towards edu- 
cation? 

9. Is there a relationship between differences in expectations 
for student achievement and student attitudes towards family 
and friends? 

10. Is there a relationship between differences in expectations 
for student achievement and student levels of occupational 
aspiration? 

ll. Is there a relationship between differences in expectations 


for student achievement and student attitudes towards sel- 
ected aspects of the world of work? 


IV. THESIS OVERVIEW 


In this chapter, allusions have been made to the work of other 
researchers. In Chapter II, several of these studies will be reviewed 
in an attempt to indicate some of the attitudes adolescents hold. 
Chapter III contains reviews of additional material which is used in 
developing the conceptual framework for the study. The groundwork 
for the research is completed in Chapter IV where the methodology is 
described. 

The data collected are presented in Chapters V and VI. In these 
two chapters, the results of the analysis are included as well as the 
conclusions which were reached as a result of the analysis. 

The study concludes with Chapter VII which provides a summary of 


the study and draws attention to the implications of the results. 
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CHAPTER II 
RELATED LITERATURE 


The purposes of this chapter are twofold: (a) to review studies 
in the literature which are relevant to the questions raised in the 
previous chapter; and (b) to review studies pertinent to the develop- 


ment of instruments for data collection. 


I. STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS EDUCATION 


Among the many facets of the school's social system, student 
beliefs and student values which have been investigated are the 
student's liking for school and the importance students attach to 
school athletics. There may be many related reasons why an adolescent 
continues to attend school after he has passed the school leaving age. 
These reasons may be similar to or different from the reasons a student 
perceives as influential in his attending school prior to attaining the 
legal school-leaving age. Parental influence, a genuine enjoyment in 
the intellectual challenge of the school, or social activities assoc- 
iated with the school may be among the reasons students advance for 
attending school. In addition to these reasons, one of the others most 
frequen aly advanced to explain why some studentscontinue in school is 
the appeal which athletics have for many adolescents. These two related 
aspects of student attitudes towards education, then, have been selected 
for review in this section. 

Differences in methodology are one of the major difficulties en- 


countered when comparing American and Canadian studies. Differences in 
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sample size and selection as well as differences in the specific 
wording of questionnaire items are among the primary discrepancies. 
While the results of studies reported in the remainder of the chapter 
are given in exact figures or precise percentages, the generalizations 
made are based upon the trends identified. 

Remmers and Radler (1957, p. 119) found that 80 per cent of the 
high school students in an American national sample liked school but 
that 50 per cent of the same group who liked school felt actual work 
experience would have been more valuable. Boyen (1959) obtained similar 
results: in a sample of 569 adolescents, 84 per cent were satisfied with 
school. In the sample Coleman (1961) studied, only 3.7 per cent of the 
respondents stated they would leave school if attendance were not com- 
pulsory. 

The same results do not obtain in Canadian studies. In a study 
of Saskatchewan high school adolescents, Knill (1963) found only 12 per 
cent liked school very much and most students attended school for one or 
more of three reasons: to obtain a general education, to earn university 
entrance, or to train for a job. In Cathcart's (1967) Alberta sample, 
12.5 per cent of the respondents stated they would withdraw from school 
if provided with the opportunity. 

A question frequently investigated by students of high school social 
systems is the value assigned to athletics and the position of the athlete 
in the school. For example, Coleman (1961) focussed attention on the pre- 
enpuives position of the athlete in the high school. He found that in all 
ten schools in his sample, in terms of popularity, the athlete ranked 


highest. Another researcher found that high school "big wheels" held 
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their positions primarily as a result of their athletic prowess 
(Gordon, 1957). 

Friesen (1966), noted that high school students considered 
athletics very important. In his sample of eight Canadian schools, 
one-third of the girls and one-half of the boys ranked athletics as 
being important to them; however, when students were asked to rate the 
importance of athletics in life, only one-fifth of the boys and one 
girl in twenty attached a high rank to athletics. Friesen concluded 
that athletics have great immediate importance in high school but almost 
all students recognize the transitory nature of this value. Cathcart's 
(1967) findings support Friesen's conclusion. More students want to be 
remembered as an outstanding student rather than as a ae in student 
activities or athletics. 

To summarize the studies reported in this section, Canadian high 
school students can be said to appear to hold different attitudes towards 
education and the place of athletics in the school's social system from 
those held by their American counterparts. Greater emphasis on academic 
achievement and reduced emphasis on athletics seem to be attitudes in- 


grained in the Canadian high school student. 
II. STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS THEIR ASSOCIATES 


The studies selected for presentation in this section highlight 
parental influence and inter-generational conflict; the review is focussed 
on these two aspects of adolescent-adult relationships. More specifically 
the research review will attempt to provide answers to these questions: 

Do Canadian and American adolescents have different value systems? 


Do the social systems of the adult and adolescent exert conflicting 
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influences on the high school student? Many student attitudes are 
influenced by, among others, the mass media and the advertising indus- 
try. Music, art, dress,and entertainment, for example, may achieve 
popularity as a result of skilful promotion with the adolescent crowd. 
Parents may attempt to exert little influence on their children's choice 
of popular heroes and culture. Whether or not the attempt is made is 
not the issue here. Rather the research focusses on the adolescent's 
orientation towards his associates with particular emphasis on family 
relationships and the influences of the school's social system. 

“Rosen (1955) found that most adolescents perceived their parents 


as “significant others," 


and Weltman (Remmers and Weltman, 1953) noted 
a strong positive relationship among members of the same family in 
typical attitudes measured. If children have adopted parents' atti- 
tudes, then parents must be a significant other for the child. Remmers 
and Radler, (1957, Chap. 7) using a national sample of American youth, 
found fifty-four per cent of the teenagers considered the opinions 

of parents and of other adults more important than the opinions of 
their peers. Taba (1953) found the loyalty of sixteen-year-olds to 
their adolescent friends was not strong and was usually subordinated 

to other values. 

' Mead (1953) accounted for variations in student choices by differ- 
entiated parental behavior. The mother is the principal disciplining 
and character-molding agent and must provide love, comfort and care 
for the child but must also simultaneously goad him to achievement 
outside the home. The father provides a steady, although not very 
paereceiven support of the child's individuality and his push toward 


maturity. If the mother is the principal administrator of discipline, 
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adolescents may identify more with the father as a significant other. 

A different view of the adolescent's orientation is presented by 
Smith (1962, Chap. 1). He believes, as he stated in his structured 
analysis of the youth culture, that because of the inevitability of 
separation of children and parents, adolescents will establish partic- 
-ularized norms within the adolescent subculture, and will rigidly 
conform to these group norms. Parents, then, are not significant others 
because behavior and attitudes are patterned after adolescent signi- 
ficant others. Two-thirds of Coleman's (1961) respondents indicated 
they would not join a club against parental disapproval. Coleman ar- 
gues that the elites and exemplars, or the adolescent's significant 
others, owe their allegiance to the school. Elites were less oriented 
to parental demands because they were less influenced by parents and 
more by the school's social system. These adolescents will, therefore, 
exercise control over the values and norms.of their peers. Significant 
others may be more oriented to the school but this factor does not 
necessarily provide them with more influence over other adolescents' 
attitudes compared with the amount of influence parents may exert. 

In view of the information collected in other studies, parental influ- 
ence upon adolescents cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Douvan and Adelson (1966) found that forty-five percent of fourteen 
to sixteen year old boys and fifty-five per cent of fourteen to sixteen 
year old girls selected in-family models. They also noted a striking 
rer in the percentage of girls, from early to late adolescence, 
who desired a closer relationship with their parents. The two writers 
do not believe adolescents become completely oriented to, and controlled 


by, the values and norms of the adolescent society. In his bid for 
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autonomy from family jurisdiction, the student, as he approaches the 
terminal point of his high ANG ane ene begins to withdraw from 
the family. The process appears to be more of a negative orientation 
to the family than a positive attachment to the adolescent society. 

Canadian researchers report findings congruent with Douvan and 
Adelson's observations. Knill (1963) found seventy per cent of the 
_ respondents selected either father or mother as the significant other 
with respect to influencing their high school careers. In providing 
respondents with a choice involving parental disapproval, breaking 
with a friend, or teachers' disapproval, sixty per cent of the stu- 
dents indicated parental disapproval was the most threatening result 
(Cathcart, 1967, p. 54). Friesen (1966, pp. 37- 38) found’ replies to 
the same question were about equally divided between choice of parental 
disapproval and breaking with a friend. However, about two-thirds of 
the respondents indicated that parents had been most influential in 
their lives. 

Most writers believe conflict between parents and children, bet- 
ween adults and adolescents is Trevirente but there appears to be little 
consensus about the relative importance of the conflict. Davis (1953) 
advances two reasons for the conflict: (1) the adolescent is always 
in a subordinate position; and (2) cultural differences develop between 
generations. Riesman believes it is a step towards independency: 

Thus it would appear . .. that the adolescent may go 

through a stage in which he is becoming independent of his 

parents by what seems like overdependence on his peers-—a 

stage of other direction and role diffusion: when he in turn 

becomes an adult he will be more independent of peers, with 


values closer to inner-direction. (Riesman and Glazer, 1961, 
Demt20)) 
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Parsons (1959) stated that the dependency-independency problem 
is a salient one which develops bifurcated orientation. Adolescents 
vacillate between accepting the teacher and the peer group member as 
a model, Coleman (1961, pp. 285-288) believes teachers do not serve 
as models because of lack of sympathy between student and adults. 
Furthermore, a lack of communication between adults and adolescents 
thrusts the teenager towards identification with peer groups. Ullman 
(1960) agrees with Coleman that adolescent behavior is monitored by 
the adolescent social system where the sanctions are controlled by his 
peers. Ullman stated, however, that the adolescent social system 
develops because of the adolescent's isolation, not because of lack 
of constraints by parents. 

Smith perceived effective and continuous conflict between parent 
and offspring: 

. . . the overall effect is so impressive that many analysts 

assert that youth-parent conflict in America is typical and 

even structurally necessary in consequence of the existence 

OLreyoucneculture (Smith, 1962, p. 13). 

He analyzed parent-youth, the inter-generational conflict in a 
number of areas -- status, roles, ideologies, and authority. In the 
main, he found inter-generational conflict was the result of serious 
social discontinuities. Discontinuities were the result of the biol- 
ogical birth cycle, vertical mobility, and rapid social change which 
force the child to turn from parents to the peer group (Smith, 1962, 
pp. 18-25). 

The difficulty, as Merrill (1950, Chap. 12) perceived it, is not 
caused as much by cultural discontinuities as by complex societal 


configurations. Parents. cannot perceive properly their role expectations; 
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consequently frustration and conflict with their children result. 
Gottlieb and Ramsay (1964, pp. 94-111) stated that conflict is part 
of the cultural and social milieu of society. They hypothesize that 
the breaking of family ties by the young adult inevitably is the re- 
sult of conflict and the conflict is compounded by ambiguity about 
norms and roles. These writers use the concept of "dual ambivalence" 
to describe the source of parent-offspring conflict. 

Douvan and Adelson (1966) provide a reasoned and balanced view 
of intergenerational conflict. They do not believe anyone can ques- 
tion the shift in valence from family to friends and the peer culture 
but they stress the variability and subtlety of the process: 

We think most writers have overplayed both the potency of 

peer group norms and the amount of discrepancy between parental 

and peer standards. For most adolescents there is, appear- 

ances aside, no great dissonance between what parents and friends 

believe. We say “appearances aside" because we sometimes observe 

a great hue and cry of conflict between a child and his parents 

over "values" and "norms" which are in fact trivial (Douvan 

and Adelson, 1966, p. 81). 

Cathcart (1967) using the Differential Values Inventory, concluded 
that students and teachers were not dissimilar in their value orien- 
tations. He also concluded that teachers are unimportant in influenc- 
ing certain value patterns of students. 

The peer group is a powerful element in high school society but 
it is not in opposition to the culture of one larger society. Rather, 
according to Friesen (1966), it is the product of the adult society. 
He found peer influence was strongest where the immediate goals of 
the jects were concerned and where desires could receive immediate 
gratification. In the long run, parents and other adults appear to 


exert significant and lasting affect on high school students. Even 


though conflicts appear, more similarities than differences exist be- 
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tween adult and adolescent values (Friesen, 1966, pp. 45, 46, 115, 116). 
Two salient inferences may be made from these reports. First, 
American and Canadian adolescents appear to differ in their orienta- 
tion towards their family and the extent to which the adolescent sub- 
culture influences their lives. Some American writers believe that 
almost complete control of the adolescent value system is held by adol- 
escents while other writers state that discrepancies between adult and 
adolescent values are overemphasized. Canadian writers seem to find 
adolescents more conservative and more susceptible to adult direction. 
Second, two social systems operate side by side in the school. The 
teacher becomes ''a stranger in a strange land" when he invades the 
adolescent social system. Students accept the aims and objectives 
of the adult social system except where theirs and the adults' are in 
direct conflict. At this point the student's loyalty may be to his 
group norms, Student response to cheating situations is an illustra- 
tion of such loyalty. Or the adolescent may adhere to the norms of 


the adult group when, as Friesen notes, long term effects are important. 


III. STUDENT ATTITUDES TO THE WORLD OF WORK 


Occupational Aspiration 


A general theory of occupational choice propounded by Ginzberg 
(1951) and his associates in 1951 provides a significant influence on 
the petite of other writers (Caplow, 1954; Rosenberg, 1957; Slocum, 
1966). Occupational choice develops into a meaningful pattern as a 
result of decisions made over an eight to ten year period. The process, 
which is largely irreversible, has three phases--fantasy, tentative, 


realistic. The last period occurs when the compromise between the 
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individual's aspirations and job availability takes place. The tenta- 
tive phase covers the high school years with the realistic period com- 
mencing near the end of high school. 

Super (1957, pp. 170-171) also hypothesizes a consistent choice 
pattern so, as a result of the adolescent exploratory period, a mean- 

. ingful aspiration pattern develops. His theory of life patterns is 
very similar to Ginzberg's theory of occupational choice but he utilizes 
the thematic extrapolative method to assess the aspirational levels 

of youths. 

A number of studies have shown the existence of relationships 
between aspirational levels and individual characteristics. Among 
these are social class, sex, and degree of urbanization. fee finding 
that social class is differentially related to occupational aspiration 
has resulted from a number of studies (Rogoff, 1953; Rosenberg, 1957; 
Youmans, 1954; Thomas, 1956). The occupational aspirations of adoles- 
cents substantially reflect their fathers' positions in the social 
structure, Thomas found about two-thirds of the young have occupational 
aspiration levels only slightly higher than the parents' occupational 
levels. Youmans found the value orientation of sub-cultures of the 
social strata were more important in formulating youths' work interests 
than were school, work experience, types of community, and certain 
home factors. 

The findings of Siemens (1965) are perhaps more applicable to this 
study for comparative purposes. Siemens determined levels of occupa- 
tional aspiration for 1844 Manitoba high school students from scores 
obtained on the Haller and Miller Occupational Aspiration Scale. 


° 


Socioeconomic classes were compiled from scores on the Sewell Scale--a 
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scale similar to the Gough Home Index Scale. Chi square values for 
boys and girls computed for social class and aspiration level were 
significant at the 0.01 level. Students from high social class homes 
had high occupational aspiration levels. In addition, Siemens tested 
the father's occupational level ey the Occupational Aspiration 
Scale scores with the resulting chi square values significant at the 
0.01 level. Students with fathers in the professional or managerial 
groups had higher aspirations than students whose fathers were in the 
laboring or technical groups. 

Ginzberg (1951) found the choice process of girls appeared to 
parallel boys' choices but Rosenberg (1957, pp. 50-54) reported that 
in almost every aspect of occupational values and choices, — and 
“women tend to differ radically. Women are more person-oriented while 
men are extrinsic or reward-oriented; women rarely consider their 
careers the main probable source of life satisfaction. Stephenson 
(1955) states that females are more realistic than males in their choice 
of occupational level. A directly opposite view is presented by Douvan 
and Adelson (1966, p. 37) who say, "Girls are less realistic than boys 
in their plan for job preparation." Because of differences in sex 
roles, boys and girls have different goals and consequently their as- 
pirational levels differ considerably. The differences between sexes 
are cogently expressed: 

To summarize, boys orient to the future primarily in terms 

of an occupational identity. They plan concretely for the future, 

and their plans are marked by an active striving for achievement 

and by a relatively realistic assessment of the job world and their 

own capabilities. They show concern about work and achievement 

in their realistic expectations, and also in more general and fan- 


tasy-like preoccupations (Douvan and Adelson, 1967, p. 33). 


We cannot fail to be impressed with the consistency that 
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marks girls’ views. They want to attain middle-class jobs for 
themselves, they want their husbands to have high status jobs, 
and they have a personal image of the future husband which con- 


forms to the requirements of these same occupations (Douvan and 
Adelson, 9196/5 p44). 


Another factor which appears to influence occupational aspira- 
tion is community location. Gottlieb and Ramsay (1954, p. 77) found 
urban youths had higher aspiration levels than had rural youths. 
Siemens (1965, p. 59) in his study of occupation aspirations, divided 
respondents into four groups according to community type: farm, com- 
munities with less than 500 persons, communities with between 501 
and 2500 persons, and communities with over 2500 persons. Using the 
chi square test, he found differences among communities significant 
at the 0.01 level. He did not report differentiation among schools of 


varying sizes. 


Job Satisfaction and Work Rewards 


Job satisfaction and work rewards are frequently not clearly 
differentiated in the literature. For the purpose of this discussion, 
the distinction is not important and so the two are combined. 

Katz (1953) suggests the amount of reward or satisfaction is dir- 
ectly related to the individual's expectations. Intrinsic job satis- 
faction depends on two main factors: interesting work with some vari- 
ety and a congenial primary work group. Beyond these, there are other 
operant factors: satisfaction from membership in a large social system, 
the rewards a worker receives in wages and prestige, and relationships 
with the supervisor. Watson and Seidman (1953) found the job, congen- 
ial working conditions, an opportunity to display initiative and accept 


responsibility, variety, and opportunities for promotion were rank 
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ordered by young adult, unemployed workers as the sources of satis- 
faction. The amount of Boney earned was the least important factor. 

Carter (1962, Chap. 5) in a study of English secondary modern 
school students found respondents had given little consideration to 
rewards of employment and satisfaction found in work. The majority 
wanted a "reasonable" pay, that is, enough money to provide new clothes 
and entertainment, and to allow them to travel. One-third thought 
positive satisfaction from work was the result of interest in the job. 
One-fifth of the boys thought future prospects were important; these 
students also stressed need for security and some opportunity to accept 
responsibility. Girls were more concerned with service to the commun- 
ity and nice people to work with; security did not greatly ese them. 
To many students, a good job meant an undemanding occupation involv- 
ing no health risk and no sacrifice of holiday benefits. 

While Thomas (1956, pp. 209-215) agrees with Katz that satisfac- 
tion depends upon congruency of employment and aspirational levels, his 
analysis of job satisfaction revolves around three factors. The first 
of these is economic which is comprised of income, security, and oppor- 
tunities for advancement. The second factor is the interpersonal 
relationships which are made of such elements as the consideration 
group members have for one another and the leadership style of super- 
ordinates. The third is work satisfaction which is similar to intrin- 
sic job satisfaction including work variety, independence from super- 
vision, and opportunity for self-expression. By applying Maslow's 
principle of prepotency, Thomas theorizes that if basic security is 


achieved, dissatisfactions may result from lack of opportunity for 
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self-expression, lack of variety, undesirable primary work group inter- 
action, and close supervision. 

The striving for security, as the first step towards self-ful- 
filment, appears in the results of other studies. Douvan and Adelson 
(1967, p. 29) reported the majority of boys in their sample chose job 
. security as most important in selecting an occupation. LKnill (1963, 
pp. 55-56) reported that one-quarter of the high school students in his 
study selected satisfaction as the most important job attribute but 
a larger percentage chose a sense of accomplishment and doing some- 
thing worthwhile as important rewards. 

Related to the question of success, and indirectly to satisfaction, 
is the characteristics which are important to achieve success. Friesen 
(1966, p. 78) asked students to rank the characteristics they considered 
most important for success in life. The characteristics ranked were 
money, athletics, personality, academic achievement, friendliness, and 
good looks. Slightly over one-half of the boys (55.4 per cent) and 
almost three-quarters of the girls (71.4 per cent) ranked personality 
first with academic achievement and friendliness ranked second and 
third. Cathcart (1967, p. 71) replicated Friesen's question but did 
not differentiate between the sexes in reporting the results. Person- 
ality was ranked first by the majority of wondcrre (67.1 per cent) with 
academic achievement (19.7 per cent) and friendliness (14.6 per cent) 
being ranked second and third. 

edeeena: items in a study reported by Knill (1963, pp. 54-55) 
attempted to elicit student attitudes towards success and the attributes 
necessary to achieve it. More security, career advancement, greater 


opportunity to help others and greater income were the success criteria 
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in that order. To achieve success the respondents ranked in order: 
hard work, pleasant personality, brains, and knowing the right people. 
These related studies tend to show Canadian high school students 
have similar perceptions of success and similar attitudes about the 
personal characteristics necessary to achieve these goals. Studies 
conducted in the United States and Britain also tend to show the adol- 
escent's striving for security and the necessity of his achieving a 


degree of self-fulfilment or self-actualization. 
IV. ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 


Achievement motivation as an area of study has concerned students 
of many disciplines. The economist and psychiatrist, among others, have 
indicated more than a perfunctory interest in achievement motivation. 
Weber, the German economist and sociologist, believed the Protestant 
Reformation produced men with vigor and spirit which ultimately resulted 
in the development of modern industrial capitalism. Men with new charac- 
ter and the resulting rationalization of conduct meant ". . . more than 
orderliness and rigidity, it meant BORER: trying to improve oneself, 
to achieve" (McClelland, 1961, p. 47). While Weber may imply the ration- 
ality of achievement motivation, Freud, in his analyses of human motives, 
Heerroved the notion that these well-springs of human action are rational 
or can be rationally inferred from action (McClelland, 1961, p. 49). 

In addition to economists and psychiatrists, achievement motivation 
continues to be of vital concern to the teacher. The generally accepted 
view of the classroom is that its purpose is to provide a learning situ- 
ation where the child is expected to work diligently in order to achieve 


his fullest potential (Getzels and Thelen, 1960). Jenson (1960) reflects 
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that nothing has been of greater concern to teachers than students' mo- 
tivation and their participation in the instructional group. 

Some factors inhibit the development of the achievement Pairs while 
others facilitate its Seve lommenr Finger (1966) suggests that low aca- 
demic motivation is the result of a number of ego defenses which protect 
the student against low performance and thus make possible the mainten- 
eaeeiot an individual's self-esteem in the face of school failure. 

Brodie (1964) found students who were "satisfied" with school generally 
out-performed students "dissatisfied" with school. Another factor which 
appears to affect student motivation is his relationship to his peer 
group. The-acceptance of the group's goals tends to increase the indi- 
vidual's motivation (Horowitz, 1963; Morse, 1960). The BEeecrs of adult 
influence, however, appear to be minimal (Buxton, 1967). 

A student's achievement motivation is also affected by family rela- 
tionships. High achieving, highly motivated children tend to have mothers 
who are more authoritarian and restrictive than mothers of low achievers 
(Drews and Teahan, 1963). A similar pattern of family characteristics 
was evident to Weiner (1967). Mothers of high achievement boys had 
high aspiration levels; they rewarded their children when they achieved 
highly but showed displeasure when results were poor. Conversely, fathers 
of low achieving boys were dominant and interfering. 

Students who have high achievement motivation exhibit distinctive 
characteristics. They have greater ability to delay gratification of 
their needs and they react positively to failure by repeatedly attempting 
to solve the problem until success is achieved. Highly motivated students 
also exhibit differential preference for tasks with different levels of 
difficulty. These students select tasks of intermediate difficulty, where 


the probability of success is greater but not assured (Weiner, 1967). 
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Students with high achievement motivation also appear to be better 
organized in their approach to a learning task. They make fewer errors 
and score higher Seer ae oe tests (Kight and Sassenrath, 1966). 

Student sex also appears to be related to achievement orientation. 
White and Aaron (1967) found females possessed a higher achievement 
motivation than males. 

While the evidence concerning the sources of achievement motivation 
may not present the clear, concise view one might hope to find, consider- 
able knowledge has been gained about achievement motivation and its relat- 
ionship to child-rearing practices, performance in the classroom, and 
characteristics of students. One area which has received little atten- 
tion is differing achievement expectations of adults and adolescents. 
Experiential evidence points to the area of scholastic achievement as one 
of the sources of conflict in the school situation. 

Another cause of conflict is the differential concern with academic 
achievement by the various social classes. The upwardly mobile middle 
class student sees high academic achievement as the vehicle to satisfy 
his material and social desires. The lower class student sees academic 
success as unrealistic in terms of his short term goal of providing for 
immediate needs. If the teaching staff is the communicator of middle 
class values -- and there appears to be some consensus about this 
assumption -- and if the student population is representative of the 
lower class strata, conflict appears inevitable. 

One of the goals of the school, as a formal institution, is the 
achievement of scholastic excellence by its clientele. Therefore, in 


addition to teacher expectations, there are the proclaimed objectives 
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of the institution. The lower-class pupil may view the school as an 
institution legally preventing him from achieving occupational status 
as soon as he wishes and thus, from his viewpoint, the school may be 
an inhibitor of his achievement motivation and his occupational aspira- 
tions (Green and Stachnik, 1968). 

Strong (1963, pp. 26-27) has summarized research studies invest- 
igating problems of identifying the achievement motive. Underlying 
assumptions about the achievement motive are: that it is probably 
learned, that it has its origins in repeated experiences, and that it 
becomes a relatively stable characteristic of the personality. 

Rosen (1956), building on previous studies, isolated a cluster of 
value orientations related to achievement. Value orientations are the 
principles in the culture which guide human behavior by defining and 
implementing goals valued by the group. Three areas of life especially 
relevant in Western industrialized society are defined in terms of the 
dominant value orientations of the group members. First, there is the 
activistic-passivistic value orientation. An activistic-oriented indiv- 
idual is confident he can mold the environment to achieve what he desires. 
Passivistic-orientation fosters a feeling of futility and suggests the 
fate of the individual is determined by outside forces. The second 
- dominant value orientation is the present-future emphasis. Present- 
oriented individuals enjoy pleasures of the moment and refuse to accept 
planning and sacrificing as necessary for self-gratification. Future- 
Pefeaced groups place moral obligations on the individual to work hard 
and give up immediate pleasure for future goals. Individualistic- 
familistic value orientation is the third focal point of the value cluster. 


Individualistic-oriented groups place a high premium on the individual's 
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freedom of action and his independence. Familistic-oriented groups 
require individuals to maintain close physical and affectionate ties 
with the family. From this cluster of value orientations springs the 
expectations which individuals hold for themselves and others about 
achievement. Furthermore, in an atmosphere where academic achievement 
-is stressed, expectations about scholastic excellence will also spring 


from this cluster of value orientations. 
V. CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


It follows from the above section that a measure of the achievement 
motive or orientation provides a measure of the individual's expectations 
about academic achievement. For individuals who possess high expectations 
about academic achievement, there should be little disagreement about the 
goal of the school and the emphasis placed on the desirability of academic 
success. Individuals whose expectations about academic achievement differ 
widely will not likely attach the same measure of importance to the achieve- 
ment of academic excellence. Incongruent expectations among the staff 
members may inhibit the identification of task priorities and promote 
tension and conflict among individuals and groups. Incongruent expectations 
among the students may pet see fragmentation of student opinion and erode 
the school's morale, thus leading to mace ionaltan and dispute. And if stu- 
dents and teachers have differing expectations about academic achievement, 
the resulting conflict between the two groups could be placed on a latent- 
manifest continuum. Where differences in expectations are not great, con- 
flict will likely be apparent and will be, therefore, at the latent 
end of the continuum. Conversely, if expectations of academic achievement 
are opposed, the been eine conflict could hardly avoid being manifested 


within the school. 
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CHAPTER ILI 
A CONCEPTUAL RATIONALE 


In the preceding chapter, the research reviewed was concerned with 
the adolescent and his attitudes towards the school and his future educ- 
ation, his family and peers, and his future employment. In addition, 
studies analyzing the achievement motive were reported. Flowing from 
these descriptions and analyses, the proposition was advanced that one 
source of inter-generational conflict would be incongruent achievement 
expectations of adolescents and adults. In this chapter the relevant 
psychological theories of adolescence, together with the pertinent socio- 
logical concepts about adolescence, will be reviewed. Commonalities will 
be established from which a typology of conflict, either overt or latent, 
will be identified. The possible types of conflict which might exist in' 
the adolescent's life will be briefly examined and one type will be sel- 


ected as a hypothetical construct for this study. 
I. PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES 


G. Stanley Hall (Muuss, 1962, pp. 13-20) was among the first to 
advance a psychology of adolescence. He saw adolescence, the stage 
between puberty and adulthood, characterized by "storm and stress," and 
a period full of idealism and revolution against the old with expressions 
of personal feeling, passion and suffering. Anna Freud (Muuss, 1962, 
pp. 21-30) developed a theory based on the concept that the pysiological 
process of sex maturation influences directly the psychological realm. 
The delicate balance between the id and the ego is disturbed and this 


results in internal conflict. The central problem of the adolescent, then, 
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is the attempt to regain internal equilibium. Erikson (1950) theorized 
that the problem of adolescence is the acquisition of an ego identity. 
The adolescent over-identifies with popular figures and rebels against 
the family's intrusion into his private life, the family's authority, 
and the family's value system. He relies on his peers to stereotype 
himself. If he is successful, he achieves a positive ego identity; 

mLe not, his ego is diffused. 

Gesell, a developmental psychologist, like Erikson, sees adoles- 
cence as the crucial transitional stage between childhood and adulthood 
where the central task of the individual is to find himself. To explain 
the gradual maturation of the adolescent's developmental stage, Gesell 
applied his concept of growth neaatiane to the adolescent's developmental 
stage because he believes the process is primarily a ripening one. He 
does concede, however, that certain fluctuations and oscillations will 
occur, a point which many psychologists stress (Muuss, 1962, pp.116-121). 

A general theory to account for particular types of behavior was 
propounded by Dollard (1959, Chap. 5). His basic assumption is that 
aggression is always a consequence of frustration. For the youth, aggre- 
ssion may be displaced or circumvented or it may also take surreptitious 
forms to enable the individual to achieve a feeling of independence. 

The central point is that the predominant behavior of adolescents is 
aggression against frustrating forces or the amelioration of aggression 


by substitute responses. 


eset stated that the concept of growth gradient is a theoretical 
construct which explains the growth processes and gradual development 
which takes place from childhood to adulthood. However, downward, as 
well as upward, gradient is an important and necessary part of develop- 
ment because it allows the organism to consolidate sequential patterns 
so it can move to higher forms of achievement. 
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Kurt Lewin, a social psychologist, used the construct of "life 
space" to explain and describe the dynamics of the individual adolescent 
operating within the group. In adolescence there is a relatively rapid 
change in the life space structure. It has ". . . different regions 
which are separated by boundaries with varying degrees of permeability" 
(Mauss 1962e"p. oc). The adolescent does not know directions in his 
rapidly changing field or whether his behavior will lead him toward, or 
away from, his goal. Barker (Muuss, 1962, pp. 84-100) contends that 
because the "perceptual structure is unstable," the psychological dynamics 
resulting from new or unknown situations are unstable and vacillating. 
The adolescent places greater dependence on small and conflicting cues 
as the situation becomes less stable. Uniformity of behavior among 
adolescents is an attempt to structure situations in order that individuals 
feel more stable and secure. 

From the foregoing discussion, the identification of common elements 
found in the theories make possible the prediction of some behavior patterns 
of the adolescent: 

(1) the adolescent may attempt to free himself from family con- 
straints by identifying with peer models and adopting peer group norms; 

(2) the adolescent's behavior may become highly regimented as he 
attempts td conform to group norms in order to overcome the psychological 
imbalance produced by rapid physical changes; 

(3) the adolescent may react aggressively in an attempt to achieve 
independence in situations where he becomes frustrated; 

(4) the adolescent may experience continuous conflict which causes 
increased emotional tension because of the marginality of his role; 


(5) the adolescent may take extreme positions and change behavior 


drastically. 
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II. SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS OF ADOLESCENCE 


While psychological theories focus on the behavior of individuals 
qua individuals, sociological theories attempt to describe and explain 
the interaction of individuals within the groups and institutions * 
society. 

Hollingshead (1949), in his classic study of the American high 
school teenager, hypothesized that social behavior of adolescents was 
functionally related to the position which their families occupied in 
the social structure of the community. The data collected supported 
his hypotheses in every phase of adolescent social behavior he tested. 
There is a general denial of the class system in America; yet it pervades 
every aspect of high school life affecting such elements as. student 
leaders, occupational prospects, dating habits, and clique formations. 
The evidence supporting Hollingshead's hypotheses points to sources of 
tension and conflict for the high school youth. 

In The Adolescent Society, Coleman (1961) hypothesized that today's 
adolescents depend more on their peer group than on their parents for 
social rewards. He found the American high school subculture had created 
its own value system and high school had become a". . . cruel jungle of 
rating and dating" (Coleman, 1961, p. 51). Coleman (1961) postulates 
that the strains imposed by the demands for academic achievement are far 
less than the strain imposed by social competition. 

Smith (1962), whose results support the Coleman thesis, found the 
only contact between the adolescent subculture and the adult culture was 
in the conflict between parents and offspring. Smith hypothesized further 
that conflict is most noticeable where there is a distinctive organization 


of the adolescent subculture and where discontinuities exist in the 
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socializing institutions. The more distinctive the adolescent subculture 
becomes, the more the young withdraw from institutions sponsored and con- 
trolled by adults. 

Another view was proposed by Friedenberg (1959) who found that the 
adolescent's need to define himself cannot be realized by many young 
people today. The adolescent is a victim of hostile social forces and 
many youths fail to find an identity or to establish a value framework. 
Thus there is a collapse of identity rather than ego identification and 
the adolescent becomes a "good guy.'' He is the "mass-man" or the 
"organizational -adolescent."' "Adolescent conflict is the Rane oe: by 
which the individual learns the subtle, complex and precious difference 
between himself and his environment." (p. 13). Of concern to Friedenberg 
is the absence of the type of conflict he considers proper and necessary, 
the type of abrasive conflict found in the British public schools which 
forces students to adopt and defend moral positions, a process which is 
vital for self-definition. 

Summary. Psychological theories appear to stress the transitional 
nature of the adolescent period, a period marked by anxiety, frustration, 
and conflict. In his search for independence, the adolescent is alienated 
from the family institution. In an effort to overcome bene tm ie ta and 
instability, he seeks the anonymity and uniformity of the peer group. 
Most sociological theories emphasize the existence of an adolescent 
subculture. Many of these sociological theories hypothesize that contact 
between the adult culture and the adolescent subculture are areas of con- 
flict. Coser (1956) argues that conflict helps to identify and consolidate 


the group. Thus, the conflict of cultures provides a coalescing force for 


the teenage peer group. 
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Adolescence, then, is a period of transition, of unease, and of 
conflict in which the individual should achieve a sense of identity. 
The common denominator of both psychological and sociological theories 


and concepts is conflict. 
III. DEVELOPING A TYPOLOGY OF CONFLICT 


If conflict is the focal point of the adolescent period, then it 
may be used as a basis for analyzing the psychological and sociologi- 
cal aspects of this period of life. Conflict results from the youth's 
attempt to discover his role in adult society; some individuals assume 

the new role-easily while many have difficulty in meeting the expecta- 

_..tions which define their new role. In attempting to find his place 
during the transitional stage, the youth may be subject to one, two, or 
three types of conflict. 

The first type of conflict is within the individual -- internal 
conflict. Body changes and maturing sexual impulses provide uncertain 
perception of conflicting cues as the individual attempts to achieve 
a stable orientation. The second type of conflict takes place within 
the group. The struggle for status positions in the adolescent hier- 
archy, differing perceptions of the adolescent's role, opposing values 
held by various segments of the group, and differentiation of sex roles 
may, individually and dei thasahreiks produce conflict within the peer 
group. | The third type of conflict occurs between the adolescent sub- 
culture and the adult culture. The revolt against authority, both leg- 
al and institutional, the "conspiracy of adaenees about sexual relation- 
ships, and evidence of irresponsibility are examples of conflict dimen- 


sions generated by inadequate definition of youth roles. 
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The areas of conflict represented in diagrammatic form in Figure 2 
were suggested by Ruth Benedict's (1953) categories. Sex, status, res- 
ponsibility, and achievement appear to be four dimensions on which most 
conflicts are generated. 

Sex. Manifestations of sex certainly appear to be strongly assoc- 
dated with conflict. The arrival of puberty stimulates dreams, fantasies, 
anxieties, and tension within the individual. Uncertainty of action and 
emotion as the result of body changes appears to be one of the greatest 
conflicts found in Cell 1, Figure 2. Within the adolescent group, con- 
flict results from competition, exploration, deception, jealousy, and some 
of the dysfunctional aspects of courting and dating. This ‘conflict, intra- 


Puoupmcont Ich misutne Lypa wl variety, andeis found inyCell 2.4 vihe sex 
Conflict Type 
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Dimensions and Types of Conflict in the Adolescent's Role 


(Adapted from Seeman, 1960, p. 41). 
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taboos of the adult culture generate conflict between the adolescent 
and the adult. This conflict is Type III, intra-group, and the sex 
dimension is found in Cell 3. 

Status. The status of youth, depending to a large degree upon 
the socio-economic status of the family, provides a conflict source. 
Rejection and frustration caused by the individual's failure to over- 
come barriers imposed by status demands of the group and the young's 
social systems generate the type of conflict found in Cell 4. Most 
noteworthy, on this dimension, is the conflict resulting from the con- 
trolling influence of status within the group. Hollingshead pointed 
out the difficulty, in the school situation, of students from lower- 
status homes being accepted by students from higher-status homes who 
influenced the social, athletic, and even the scholastic participation 
of the student body (Hollingshead, 1949, pp. 163-242). Where the group 
can control the reward system and demand adherence to its norms, intra- 
group conflict is prone to develop. This Type II conflict, on the status 
dimension, is encompassed by Cell 5. Conflict in Cell 6, inter-group 
conflict, would develop from the adolescent's desire for status which 
the family might not be able or willing to confer. The expenditure of 
family funds for the material symbols of status might be limited and 
not meet the demands of the eee Conversely, conflict might be 
engendered by parental desires to increase their status, thus effecting 
a noratice reaction from their children. 

Responsibility. Most adults urge the assumption of responsibility 
on adolescents but many of them do not appear ready to relinquish the 
authority which is a necessary correlate of responsibility. Internal 


conflict may be caused by the assumption of responsibility and the 
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attendant pressures and tensions of decision-making. Failure to ach- 
ieve position of authority, ones in the school's social system or out- 
side of it, may cause similar internal conflicts. These Type I con- 
flicts, on the responsibility dimension, are encompassed in Cell 7, Fig- 
ure 2. Challenges for the leadership position in the peer group or striv- 
ings to establish certain members in positions of leadership and author- 
ity would produce the intra-group, Type II, conflict found in Cell 8. 
However, most of the conflict on this dimension would probably be concen- 
trated in Cell 9. The attempt by the adult to retain as many vestiges 
~of authority as possible and the struggle of the youth to claim some 

sa -———quthority—for Pisce taw) ieerestl tan «cont LCl. ns <oChuO0OL constitutions 
which make a pretense of giving authority to students are certainly 
the cause of many bitter conflicts in the high school. Roles of adults 
and adolescents on the authority dimension are not clearly defined in 
Our society which may account, for the existence of conflict. 

Achievement. Much a the conflict over the role of the student 
in the school centers on achievement. Conflict may not be limited to 
the school and may exist in other institutions of society. On-the-job 
performance, if the student works, and proper completion of home tasks 
are examples of conflict-inducing situations in institutions other than 
the school. 

Ethnic groups have differing achievement orientation, ae shown in 
the Strong (1963, pp. 123-125) study. In addition, the formal expec-— 
tations enunciated by the heads of institutions and informal expectations 
of individuals in these institutions may not be congruent. Each of these 
variances in expectations increases the complexity of the situation for 


the adolescent and intensifies the difficulty of accurate role perception. 
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If the adolescent has high self-expectations, failure to meet 
rhesak ee eene aoe will produce the internal stress and tension char- 
acteristic of Type I conflict. On the achievement dimension, Type I 
conflict will be in Cell 10. Type II or intra-group conflict will de- 
velop if some group members refuse to adhere to the achievement norms 
set by the group. The "average raisers" in the school are analogous 
to the "rate busters" in the factory. The conflict envisaged in Cell 
11, Figure 2, will result from disagreement among the adolescent mem- 
bers of the school about the amount of effort required of each student. 


Most of the conflict in Cell 12 will be generated by differing expec- 


fheiens of teachers, parents and students. Students who are loathe to 
accept the academic objectives of the school are in constant conflict 
with the adult members of the institution. The emphasis placed by so- 
ciety on academic excellence will induce conflict between the adults 
who demand excellence and the students who fail to meet the standards 
set by the school. 

Summary. The development of a typology of conflict, based on cur- 
rent psychological and sociological knowledge, hypothesizes the exis- 
tence of three broad categories of conflict: within the individual, 
within the group, and between groups. Conflict of any one of the three 
types may develop along any number of dimensions. Im the social system 
of the school, conflict between faculty and students on the achievement 
efnaneren appears inevitable. However, the mediational effects of the 
group will affect the degree of consensus achieved and the extent of 
the conflict will vary from school to school. A related effect of the 
differences in consensus will be the differential development of student 


behavior norms and attitudes. 
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IV. SUMMARY 


The review of the literature in Chapter II has shown that in 
relation to the questions posed in Chapter I, the following tenta- 
tive generalizations emerge: 

i) Adolescents in some Canadian high schools place great 
value on the academic aspects of school life and assign little long 
term emphasis to the social and athletic phases of school life. 

ii) Adolescents in some Canadian high schools use their par- 
ents as primary reference figures in making decisions about school 
attendance and program choice. Adolescents are loyal to group norms 
and values in instances where the adult culture and nap eecenr sub- 
culture are in direct conflict. 

iii) In their choice pattern of occupations and careers, adol- 
escents attempt to choose positions which give them the opportunity 
for security and self-development. The principal characteristics 
perceived for achieving success are hard work and a pleasant personality. 

iv) Achievement motivation in school students is related to such 
factors as "satisfaction" with the school, ego defense against failure, 
family relationships, sex of the student, and ability to delay gratifi- 
cation of needs. 

v) Psychological and sociological theories of adolescence 
place varying degrees of importance upon conflict as a part of the 
adolescent period. At one end of the continuum some theoreticians 
believe conflict is inevitable and all-embracing; at the other end of 
the continuum, some writers, particularly developmental psychologists, 
view adolescence as a stage in the maturation process but even they 


concede that stress and tension are an inevitable adjunct of this period 


of life. 
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The review has also demonstrated that in exploring this particu- 
lar field of human behavior, certain methodologies have been used. 
Expectations of achievement, springing from the achievement orienta- 

Qy 
tion, are based on the individual's activistic-passivistic, individual- 
istic-familistic, present-future orientations. A measure of these 
orientations provides a means of quantifying achievement expectations. 
The other principal methodological technique employed by the research- 
ers whose reports were reviewed has been the development of question- 
naire items which provide an indication of an individual's attitudes 
towards certain relevant aspects of his environment. 

The research, then, was based upon the conceptual view that inter- 
action among students and teachers within the school's social system 
would develop a climate which might have been responsible,in part, 
for the development of, or changes in, students’ attitudes. A further 
conceptualization indicated that differences in expectations might gen- 
erate conflict within an individual, among group members, or between 
groups. While these differences might develop in many aspects of life, 
academic achievement appears to be the dimension most pertinent to the 
high school. If the differences can be quantified, and if some indica- 
tion of student attitudes can be obtained, the possibility of establish- 
ing relationhips between the two exists. 

The research questions, asked in Chapter I, are now restated in 
more precise terms to form the hypotheses which were tested in the 
study: 

1.0. Teacher expectations for achievement are related to the teacher 

characteristics of age, education, sex, total years of teach- 


ing experience, teaching experience in the present school, and 
length of residence in the community. 
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In the following chapters, the procedures for collecting and ana- 


Teacher expectations for academic achievement are related 
to the school characteristics of size and location. 


Student. expectations for academic achievement are related 
to the student characteristics of grade, sex and social 


class. 


Student expectations for academic achievement are related 
to the school characteristics of size and location. 


tne cont licteindex is related to the schools factors .of 
sizesand, location. 


Relationships exist between the conflict index and student 


attitudes towards education. 


Relationships exist between the conflict index and student 
attitudes towards family and friends. 


Relationships exist between the conflict index and-student 
levels of occupational aspiration. 


Relationships exist between the conflict index and student 
attitudes towards selected aspects of the world of work. 


lyzing the data used in the attempt to resolve the questions raised 


by these hypotheses will be described. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


The purpose of this study was the attempt to establish relation- 
ships between differences in expectations for academic achievement 
by students and teachers in a particular school and student attitudes 
in that school. In this chapter the procedures which were developed 


to test the hypotheses raised by the problem are described. 
I. DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


Research Rationale 

In the previous chapter the conceptual framework conceived sug- 
gests that conflict may exist between the subculture of the adolescent 
and the broader culture of the adult. If conflict generally exists be- 
tween adults and adolescents, then conflict should exist between discrete 
groups of adolescents and adults. If differences in achievement expec- 
tations can be shown to exist between high school students and teachers, 
and if the attitudes of high school students vary with the amount of the 
difference, this demonstrated relationship will lend support to the the- 
sis that conflict between adults and adolescents affects adolescent at- 
titudes. Therefore, to test the hypotheses with a limited group, stu- 
dents and teachers in ten selected Manitoba high schools comprised the 
group from which the data for the study were collected. 

The collection of data was dependent upon the employment of instru- 
ments developed by other researchers. These instruments, in questionnaire 
form, dictated the survey approach and, in addition, demanded a large num- 
ber of respondents to insure adequate representation in each important 


category. 
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Selection of Respondents 


The selection of respondent schools was based on the researcher's 
knowledge of Manitoba schools and the restrictions imposed by the re- 
search questions raised in Chapter I. To provide the desired range in 
size and degree of urbanization, schools were selected from the rural 
sections of the province where schools are invariably small, and from 
the metropolitan area where most high schools are classified as large. 
(In Manitoba, a school with a student population of 350 to 400 or 
greater is classified, by most educators and laymen, as a large school.) 
A second restriction imposed by the research questions was to select 
schools from communities of different sizes. Another restriction was 
to select schools representative of various socioeconomic levels and 
the final restriction was to obtain schools from communities which had 
relatively stable populations as well as schools from communities with 
mobile populations. 

Four of the schools selected were ‘small schools located in four 
towns which were the centers of stable agricultural communities. In 
one of these four schools, however, almost one-half of the school 
population was composed of students whose families lived on a nearby 
military base. Many students in these schools were transported from 
their homes in the towns' hinterlands. a SRN schools were situated 
in a small city which serves primarily as the distribution center for 
the ae section of the province. In all these schools, student res- 
pondents were representative of a cross-section of the socioeconomic 
levels of the community. 

The four other schools were large ees (in Manitoba terms) in 


the metropolitan area. One school was located in a high income level 
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section of the city while the other three schools were established in 
suburbs adjacent to the large city. The suburban areas were essentially 
" " . . ° . ° 
bedroom’ communities although one suburb did contain some light indus- 
trial manufacturing plants as well as a large warehousing district. 


Definitions 


The following operational definitions were utilized in the study: 

Attitudes. An individual's attitude toward something is his pre- 
disposition to perform, think, perceive, or feel in relation to that 
thing. Considered in this study were students' attitudes toward: their 
future education, their associates, and the world of work.. 

Adolescent. An individual in the thirteen to nineteen year age 
range who was not wholly economically self-supporting and who was attend- 
ing high school was considered an adolescent. 

Level of Occupational Aspiration. This concept is based on the 
differential occupational prestige by which occupations are arranged in 
a hierarchy. A person's propensity towards the occupational hierarchy 
indicates his occupational goal and, hence, his level of occupational 
aspiration. 

Polteicaletticacy. Political efficacy is the extent to whichein- 
dividuals feel that political action does have, or can have, an impact 
upon the political process. The student who feels it is worthwhile being 
involved in student council activity may be considered to be high in 
political efficacy. 

Reference Groups. A group whose set of norms influences the indi- 
vidual may, for him, be considered a reference group. Reference groups, 
in this study, are parents, teachers, and adolescents. 


Expectations. Expectations, as perceived by an individual, assist 
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in defining his behavior in time and space. Teachers assist in defining 
student behavior by the expectations they communicate to students while, 
concomitantly, students define, in part, their own behavior by the ex- 
pectations they hold of themselves. Expectations measure in this study 
concerned scholastic achievement. 

Conflict Index. In school, students and teachers may hold differing 
Searaepesee about academic achievement. The differences between teacher 
expectations and student expectations, in a particular school, constituted 
the conflict index for the school. | 

Student Characteristics. An individual's personal qualities were 


viewed as his characteristics. Student characteristics considered were: 


age, academic ability, religious affiliation, social class, grade, and 


length of residence in the community. 


Assumptions 


Use of the questionnaires was based on the following assumptions: 


a) that students and teachers responded to the statements or 
questions without bias; 


b) that students and teachers recorded accurate biographical 
information; 


c) that sufficient assurance was given students respecting anonymity 
that teacher administration of the questionnaires did not inhibit 
student responses; 


d) that an individual's achievement orientation score was indicative 
; of the individual's expectation for academic achievement. 


Limitation 


This study is limited to students and teachers in ten selected high 
schools in Manitoba who were present at the time the questionnaires were 
administered and for whom certain information was eerie from the 
Manitoba Department of Education. Generalizations made in the study 


apply only to those teachers and students. 
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II. THE QUESTIONNAIRES 


In constructing the questionnaires, several factors were kept in 
mind: the length of time required to respond to the questionnaire, 
item clarity, and internal sub-groupings of items to minimize the 
chances of distracting the respondents. Three questionnaires were 
constructed: one for teachers, one for boys, and one for girls. 
(Copies of the three questionnaires are included in the Appendix). 
The Teacher's Questionnaire included items to obtain biographic 
and demographic information about each respondent. The other items 
in the questionnaire, the Achievement Orientation Test items, were de- 
signed to obtain a measure of the teacher's achievement expectations. 
Except for the items used for compiling a quantitative measure of 
occupational aspiration, the Boy's and Girl's Questionnaires were 
identical. In each, items were included to obtain necessary biograph- 
ical and demographical data. The other items in the questionnaires 
were either scales or tests previously tested and reported or sets of 
items or vignettes which had appeared in previous research questionnaires 
(Coleman, 1961; Knill, no date). Each scale which was incorporated into 
the questionnaires is reviewed below and the strengths and weaknesses 
of each discussed. 


Achievement Orientation Test 


To measure the achievement expectations, Strong's (1963, p. 66) 
adaptation of Rosen's Achievement Orientation Test was used. The in- 
strument, which has been widely reported in the American literature, 
was based initially on the formulation of Florence Kluckholn but it has 
been refined and further developed by Strodbeck and Rosen. The items 


cluster around three dominant value orientations: activistic-passivistic; 
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present~-future; and individualistic-familistic. The three items deleted 
by Strong clustered around the individualistic-familistic value orien- 
tation. Strong found the test placed scores on a continuum so dicho- 

- tomization DresenteaqmittrlesditEiculty, 

The Achievement Orientation Test was incorporated into both stu- 
dent and teacher questionnaires. Differences between teacher and stu- 
dent respondent mean scores, for each school, provided a conflict index 
for the school. The information provided by other items in the question- 
naires was analyzed in an attempt to establish relationships between the 
-conflict indices and student attitudes. 

Scores on the Achievement Orientation Test could, theoretically, 
range from "+ 11'' for respondents who answered "Agree" to statements 
1972; 3565; 6, 9 and 10 and who answered 'Disagree'' to statements 4, 8 
and 11 to '- 11" for respondents who circled "Disagree" for statements 
baa Semoeeo. 9 andud0 dandtwho circled “Agree” for statements 4,8 


and, 21s; 
PO cica lent ti cacy, ocale 


The scale was used by Campbell (1954) to measure the citizen's 
belief that it is worthwhile to perform one's civic duties. The items 
were used in an analytical study of the 1952 presidential election in 
the United States. On the original items, a scale analysis resulted in 
a coetricient of reproducibility ore.9235 on five items. ouch saecoerni— 
cient meets the criterion fe 90 per cent reproducibility suggested 
by Guttman. The items in the student questionnaires are those modified 
by Knill (no date). Using the first four items of the scale, Benoit 


(1967) obtained a coefficient of reproducibility of 92.5 per cent. 
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For the same questions, using the scalogram analysis technique, MacLeod's 
(1966) coefficient of reproducibility was 92.8 per cent. Studies by 
Benoit (1967) and Hemphill and Holdaway (1967) show the items have a 
high loading on a single factor. Benoit (1967, p. 53) found a signi- 
ficant correlation between items when they were factor analyzed and 
Guttman scaled for the same respondents. 

Responses to items on this scale were factor analyzed and an inter- 
correlation matrix computed to assess relationships between relevant 


variables. 


= bevel or Occupational Aspiration Scale 


Haller's Level of Occupational Aspiration Scale (Haller and Miller, 
1963) was reproduced in the Boy's Questionnaire, with slight modifica- 
ions theswording.of four, of the eighty items to make the question- 
naire applicable to the Canadian scene. To modify the questionnaire 
the following changes were made: "United States representative in 
Congress" was replaced by "a member of the House of Commons;" "United 
States Supreme Court Justice" was replaced by "Supreme Court Justice;" 
and “diplomat in the United States Foreign Service'' was replaced by 
"diplomat in the Canadian Foreign Service". 

The original scale had a split-level reliability coefficient of 
r = .80 and a test-retest reliability of r = .77 when equivalent forms 
were administered ten weeks apart (Haller and Miller, 1963, pp. 72-3). 
It has been evaluated for measuring levels of occupational aspiration 
of older boys but the authors claim its "inappropriateness for high 
school girls has not been demonstrated." 


The difficulty of having girls respond to the Haller Occupational 
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Aspiration Scale is that certain categories are likely to be closed 

re them by the nature of the occupation, i.e., night watchman, banker, 
railroad engineer, coal miner, etc. For the categories which limit 
female participation, occupations carrying similar social class ratings, 
but in which employment is usually limited to females, were selected 
from the Blishen Occupational Scale (Blishen, 1958). In all sixty- 
two substitutions, out of a total of eighty items, were made for the 
girls' version of the scale. Such a method of constructing an occu- 
pational aspiration scale for girls should maintain the internal con- 
sistency and high reliability level which had been attributed to the 
original scale. 

A weakness of this instrument may be in the assumption that Can- 
adian and American high school students have similar occupational as- 
pirations. Blishen (1958), however, claimed that rank correlation of 
ratings of occupational prestige in Canada and the United States was 
-94, thus the scale may be assumed to have acceptable reliability when 
Canadian respondents are utilized. 

Scoring of the items in the Occupational Aspiration Scale is des- 


cribed in the manual (Haller and Miller, 1963, pp. 113-114). 


Social Class Scale 


To rank students according to their social class, their father's 
occupation was classified on the basis of Blishen's Occupational Class 
Scale (Blishen, 1958). For occupations not listed on the scale, 
equivalent occupations were selected and their ranks assigned to the 
respondents. Seven occupational classes comprise one scale and, with 


the exception of unemployed and retired heads of families, all the res- 
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pondents' fathers were categorized. 

The questionnaires were pretested with a grade ten urban class of 
twenty-eight pupils and a grade eleven rural class of thirty-two pupils. 
Following final modifications, the questionnaires were printed on dis- 
tinctive colored paper to differentiate, particularly, between boy's and 


‘ 


girl's questionnaires. 
III. COLLECTING THE DATA 


Prior to undertaking the data collection, letters were written to 
the superintendent, or, if none was employed, to the school principal. 
Permission was obtained for the researcher to visit the schools and to 
supervise the administration of the questionnaires. Two large city 
schools were included in the sample and the superintendent and princi- 
pals agreed to allow staff members and students to act as respondents. 
Due to difficulties encountered with the administrative staff of one 
of these schools, however, it became necessary to substitute another 
school. In selecting another school, it was not possible to duplicate 
exactly the type of school originally chosen. The principal of a 
school similar in size and locale, with exception of being located in 
a suburb rather than the city, agreed to make a sample of his student 
body available as respondents. A sample of seven classes was there- 
fore selected at random -- three Grade X classes, two Grade XI cleeses: 
and two Grade XII classes -- as representative of the twenty-three 
classes in the school. Students in these seven classes, together with 
the teaching staff, completed questionnaires. 

In January and February, 1964, the researcher visited each of the 


ten schools. Meetings were held with the teaching staffs to acquaint 
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them with the purpose of the study and the procedures to be followed in 
administering the questionnaires to their classes. At this time, too, 
respondents completed the Teacher's Questionnaire. In some schools it 
was possible to speak to the student body, either at a morning assembly 
or via the public address system, and to solicit their cooperation. 
After all schools had been visited and the questionnaires had been 
completed, Grade IX academic achievement and ability scores, if avail- 
able, were obtained from the Department of Education records. In Grade 
IX, each student in the Province wrote a Department of Education examin- 
ation in the four core subjects -- English, mathematics, social studies, 
and science. The answer papers were graded by a central marking com=- 
mittee. Each year, Grade IX students also wrote a group test of mental 
ability and an 1I.Q. score was computed for each student. On the basis 
of these scores, comparisons among students of any given year were pos- 
sible. Comparisons could not be made between or among students in dif- 
ferent grades because of differences in the examination results (the 
Grade IX marks were not scaled) and because different mental ability 
tests were employed each year.! Scores from the Department of Educa- 


tion records were obtained for students who had written the Department 


Ithe mental ability tests used by the Department of Education in 
1961, 1962, and 1963 were: 


49 


1961 - Dominion Test: Group Test of Learning Capacity, Form "A" Advanced- 


Grade X to Adult. 

1962 - Dominion Test: Quick Scoring Group Test of Learning Capacity, 
Form 'B" Advanced ~ Grade X to Adult. 

1963 - Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability - Revised Edition, Form "A" 
Grades 9 —- 12. 


The information cited above is contained in private correspondence 
from A.C. Heaney, Supervisor of Research and Examinations for the Depart- 
ment of Education, Winnipeg, March 5, 1964. 
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of Education examinations in one of the three years prior to 1964. 
Thus, students who had achieved normal progress and who were in Grade 
XII in 1964 had written the Department of Education examinations in 
June, 1961. Similarly, Grade XI students' scores were obtained from 


the June, 1962 results and Grade X from the June, 1963 results. 


IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS 


Student Respondents 


Student populations from ten selected high schools, with the ex- 
ception of absentees and those who did not complete the questionnaire 
or for whom 1.Q. and achievement scores were not available from the 
Department of Education, supplied the basic information for the study. 
The distribution of respondents by schools is reported in Table I. 

Schools A to F were, as previously described, small schools while 
the remaining four were large schools. Schools A, B, C and D were rural 
schools. Schools E and F were located in a small city; schools G to J 
were situated in either the metropolitan city or its suburbs. School 
I was the school from which a sample of seven classes was selected at 
random. The total enrolment for this school was 2/3 and +172 students; 


in the seven classes, completed the questionnaire. 


2 : 

The absenteeism for each school was not recorded on the day when 
the questionnaires were completed. The usual percentage attendance in 
most Manitoba high schools was between 90 and 95 per cent. 


Most students who were in attendance on the day when the researcher 
visited the school answered the questionnaires. Fewer than one per cent 
supplied insufficient information and their questionnaires were discarded. 


For most students in small schools, I.Q. and achievement scores 
were available. Scores could not be obtained for a number of students, 
particularly the Grade XII students, in the large schools. In total the 
number for whom scores were not available was less than 15 per cent. 
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The enrolment by grade and school program is reported in Table II. 
By far the greatest number of students, 2,680, was enrolled in the ma- 
triculation program or University Entrance Course. When the data were 
collected the Manitoba Department of Education had recently inaugurated 
the General Course, a second level academic program. Readily apparent 
is the fact that the number of respondents enrolled in the General 
Course program is substantially higher in Grade X than in Grade XI. 
This might indicate that the attempt to change choice of programs was 


becoming effective. 


Sample of Student Respondents 


Complete populations of all schools, with exceptions of absentees, 
constituted the basic population for the study. For the purpose of anal- 
ysis, a twenty-five per cent random sample of the respondents' completed 
questionnaires was selected. Thus, with one exception, approximately one 
respondent in four in each school who completed the questionnaire comprised 
~the sample. The exception is School I where, because of difficulties en- 
countered in administering the questionnaire to students, seven classes 
were selected at random at the time the data were collected. In place 
of selecting twenty-five per cent of the seven classes, a sufficient num- 
ber of questionnaires were selected to achieve a twenty-five per cent 
sample of the students enrolled in the school. Therefore, the sample 
of 142 student respondent questionnaires selected at random from the 172 
completed questionnaires is approximately one-quarter of the 573 students 


enrolled at the school in January, 1964. 
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TABLE LL 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT RESPONDENTS BY GRADE AND SCHOOL PROGRAM 











Grade 

DSi X XI xi Total 
Matriculation 990 999 691 2680 
General Course 208 di? 16 539 
Commercial 134 me 50 50 240 
School Leaving 25 . oh) 21 72 
Not yet decided 11 14 5 30 
No answer 8 2 0 10 
Total n379 1216 783 3378 


With the exception of School I, then, the sample distribution 
approximates the distribution for the total number of respondents. 
Comparisons between the proportional distributions of all students who 
completed the questionnaire and the approximate twenty-five per cent 
sample whose questionnaires were analyzed can be made by referring 
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Teacher Respondents 


One hundred and seventy-seven teachers completed the Teacher's 
Questionnaire (see Appendix). In some schools, teachers of such sub- 
ject matter areas as home economics and physical education did not 
attend meetings where the questionnaires were completed. Because 


of schedules, some other teachers did not participate in the study. 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS IN TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT SAMPLE 
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The 177 teachers represent 87.0 per cent of the teachers who were teach- 
ing in the ten high schools when the data were collected. 

The distribution of teacher respondents, by school and sex, is re- 
ported in Table V. Overall, male teachers out-number female teachers by 
almost a two to one ratio. With the exception of School A, however, the 


numbers of male and female teachers in rural schools are almost equal. 
V. =.ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


To test for differences on the Achievement Orientation Test, among 
schools, social classes, and grades, and between large and small schools, 
rural and urban schools, and between boys' and girls' scores, a one-way 
analysis of variance was utilized. Where applicable, the Newman-Keuls 
test for comparison between ordered means was also used (Winer, 1962). 

To apply the test for differences according to school size, schools were 
categorized as large where the enrolment exceeded 400 students (Schools 

G to J). In 1964, fourteen schools in Metropolitan Winnipeg and one 
outside the metropolitan area had enrolments exceeding 400 (Department 

of Education, 1965). These schools were commonly referred to as large 
schools and this terminology was the basis for Perea asi larees 
those schools whose enrolments were in excess of 400 students. The re- 
maining schools (Schools A to F) were pereeorized asysma.lil eos testeda— 
ferences according to location, schools were categorized as rural (Schools 
A to Dytor urban (Schools E to J). Schools E to J were located in either 
a@ small city, a large city, or in a suburb. adjacent to the large city. 
Because of their location, these schools were categorized as urban. The 
remaining schools were located in towns where the total population ranged 


from approximately 1,800 to 3,200 persons. The towns were centers of 
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agricultural regions so town size and location were the bases for cate- 
POulzi ng ochools Ato.) as rural, | | 

The analysis carried out on teacher-generated data was the one-way 
analysis of variance. The differences between mean scores on the el aves 
ment Orientation Test for male and female teacher respondents was tested 
for statistical significance. Similarly, differences between teacher 
respondents’ scores in rural and urban schools and repeats respon- 
dents in the ten schools were tested for significance. For the other 
variables -- age, education, total teaching experience, teaching exper- 
ience in the present school, and length of residence in the district -- 
the mean ne et variable was computed and scores ficrotomiced at the 
mean. For each of these groups, the mean score on the Achievement Orie- 
tation Test — computed. The differences between the means of the two 
groups were then tested for significance. 

Relationships between the conflict index and items associated with 
student attitudes were tested by the chi square statistic. Chi square 
values were computed for questions which investigated student attitudes 
towards education, their associates, and the world of work. 

In addition to the chi square, one-way analysis of variance and 
Newman-Keuls tests, a neo analytic study of the duaetl ones was 
attempted and the resulting factor scores were correlated with student 
characteristics. A description of the method of procedure and the re- 
sults are reported in Chapter VI, Section IV. 

In Gye aeibetine ener the analysis of the Achievement Orienta- 
tion Test scores will be described. This analysis formed the base for 


developing the conflict index. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION TEST AND 


THE CONFLICT INDEX 


Rosen's Achievement Orientation Test was the instrument used to mea- 
sure teacher and student expectations for academic achievement. The result- 
ing scores provided a measure of the difference between teacher and student 
expectations in a school. The analysis of the Achievement Orientation 


Test and compilation of the difference measure is described in this chapter. 


I. THE ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION TEST 


Teacher Scores 

Means and standard deviations of teacher respondent scores on the 
Achievement Orientation Test are reported in Table VI. Mean scores range 
from a low of 6%16 im SchooljE to ayhigh of 7.85 in School H; the standard 
eeviationsetances: rom 1.1 9sineochood Arto 2n26 ip ochoul D. 

The results of the one-way analysis of variance for the independent 
‘variables is reported in Table VII. None of the F-values is statistically 
significant. The first hypothesis stated that relationships exist between 
expectation of achievement and teacher characteristics of age, university 
education, sex, total teaching experience, teaching experience in the pre- 
sent school, and length of residence in the community. On the basis of the 
analysis performed on the teacher respondent Achievement Orientation Test 
scores, the hypothesis is not acceptable. None of these factors appears to 
be related to teacher expectations of achievement. Similarly, the second 
hypothesis, that school size and school location are related to teacher ex- 


pectations for achievement, must be rejected. 
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SUMMARY OF F-VALUES FOR ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE ON TEACHER ACHIEVEMENT 
ORLENTATION TEST SCORES 








Student Scores 


TABLE VII 


Degrees of 


' Source of F-Value 

Variation Between 
Schools 1296 9 
School Size 7M Ie i 
School Location Ys Salk i 
Sex 0.46 u 
Age 2 eek 1 
Education 0.47 i 
Teaching Experience 0.46 7 
Experience in 

Present School ZL 6 iL 
Length of Residence 

in Community 1.34 1 





Within 


YE5 


175 


175 


Probability 
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Student respondent choices to the statements in the Achievement Orienta- 


tion Test were scored using the procedure outlined at the beginning of the 


previous chapter (see supra, p. 45). A one-way analysis of variance applied 


to the data yielded the means and standard deviations reported in Table 
VIII and the F-values which are summarized in Table IX. 


for individual schools range from a low of 4.58 in School C to a high of 


5.77*in School H. 


The standard deviations range from a low of 2.21 for students in School D 


The mean scores 


The mean score for all student respondents was 5.23. 
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TABLE IX 
SUMMARY OF F-VALUES FOR ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


ON STUDENT RESPONDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
ORIENTATION TEST SCORES 





Degrees of 


Source of F-Value Freedom Probability 
Variation Between Within 

School 1.69 S) 942 0.08 
Social Class 4,39 ; 6 945 0.00 
Sex 0.26 iL 950 0.60 
School Size 7.19 1 950 | BePOOO 
Grade 10253 2 949 0.00 
School Location Slee! 1 950 0.01 


to a high of 3.30 for School A with the standard deviation for all 
student respondents equal to 2.81. 

The summary of the F-values shows that two of the dependent var- 
iables, schools and sex, are not statistically significantly differ- 
ent. When the mean scores for student respondents were analyzed, no 
significant difference existed among the schools and no significant 
difference occurs between the mean scores for boys and girls. How- 
ever, when student respondent mean scores were dichotomized by school 
Size, large and small, the differences between the mean scores (large 
-- 5.40 and small -- 4.88) on the Achievement Orientation Test for 
the two groups differed significantly. Similarly with school loca- 


tion, the mean score (4.81) for rural students differed significantly 
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from the mean score for urban students (5.34). Grade level, with an F- 
value of 10.53, shows a significant difference among the students' mean 
‘scores (Grade X -- 5.04, Grade XI -- 5.00, Grade XII -- 6.03) for the 
three grades. And among the seven social classes, an F-value of 4.39 in- 
dicates significant differences among the mean scores for each social class. 
The third hypothesis stated that relationships existed between achieve- 
“ment expectations and student characteristics. Expectations by students 
about achievement will vary significantly with the student's grade level 
and his social class. The feceih hypothesis directed attention to pos- 
sible relationships between student expectations of achievement and the 
school factors of size and location. Student expectations may RObedifoer 
significantly when all types and sizes of schools are grouped together but 
when students are classified according to school size or school location, 


their achievement expectations are significantly different. 


Discussion 


When the means on the Achievement Orientation Test are ordered from 
high to low (in Tables X and XI) it is readily apparent that male students 
had higher achievement expectations than females on this test. The same 
order for mean scores on the urban-rural and large-small school dimen- 
sions holds for student respondents. The same rank order would be an- 
ticipated for these two variables because the large schools were located 
in urban centers. 

The mean scores for Grade XII student respondents is significantly 
higher than the mean scores for Grades X and XI students, Table XI, and 
this tire would also be anticipated. Students with high achievement 


orientation would be motivated to continue their attendance at school 
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TABLE X 


ORDERED MEANS OF STUDENT SCORES ON THE ACHIEVEMENT 
ORIENTATION TEST 








Variable Ordered Means (High to Low) 
Schools mie Gene es oe >a) E> D> BoC 
Social ESS) Seay 
Sex Male> Female 
School Size Large >Small 
Grade 0G NE Po ae) Eh 
Location Urban >Rural 
TABLE XI 


NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS OF STUDENT SCORES 
ON THE ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION TEST 








Variable Pairs of Means Significantly Different 
Social.Class 17. 1>6, 1S; Spee) 
School Size Large Small 

Grade Kile ani ex 


Location Urban>Rural 
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while students with low achievement orientation would tend to become 
drop-outs. Thus, because of this indirect selection process, students 
in Grade XII would be expected to have a higher mean score on the 
Achievement Orientation Test than students in Grades X and XI. 

The ordering of means for the seven social classes follows, with 
one exception, the anticipated pattern. The mean score for student res- 
pondents in class three is higher than the mean score for class two. 

On this variable, significant differences occur between the extremes of 
the scale but not between adjacent social classes. 

Achievement expectations, as measured by the Achievement Orientation 
Test, do not appear to be related to particular schools or to sex differ- 
ences but they do appear to be a function of grade, school size, school 
ToCcacion, and social class, i that order, according to the size of the 
F-values in Table IX. Grade XII students in large schools located in 
large cities and whose families are in a high social class have high 
achievement expectations. Grades X and.XI students in small rural schools 
whose families are ranked low on the socioeconomic scale have low achieve- 


ment expectations. 


II. THE CONFLICT INDEX 


The primary purpose for administering the Achievement Orientation 
Test was to discover the extent to which teachers' and students' expecta- 
tions aligouse achievement differed. One of the basic premises of the theo- 
retical framework is that expectations of adults about performance of stu- 
dents on the academic tasks set by the school would be higher than stu- 
dents' expectations. As a result, conflict, based on a difference in 


expectations, would exist within the school. In schools where expectations 
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of students and teachers are greatly different, the difference measure 
would be more closely related to student attitudes than in schools 
where students and teachers hold similar expectations. In each school, 
differences between the teachers‘ and students' mean scores on the 
Achievement Orientation Test were used to derive aecCOnn Tels ndex. 

Mean scores, for each school, on the Achievement Orientation Test, the 
resulting conflict index, and the ranking of the schools according to 
the index are reported in Table XII. 

The conflict index varies from a high of 2.40 in School F to a low 
Ope 4 One ochoo labo ePrioteto thesanalysis ofetheadata it was antici— 
pated that re homogeneity in rural areas would Bredies low con- 
flict indices while the heterogeneity of school populations in large 
urban communities would produce large conflict indices. School size 
and location produced significant F-values in the differences between 
students' mean scores on the Achievement Orientation Test. Grade level 
and socioeconomic factors also produced significant F-values so that 
variation in the conflict indices may be the result of the combined 
effect of these four variables rather than the result of interaction 
between school size and location. 

According to the indices, conflict about student role in achieve- 
ment. is) greatest in Schools D, F; CG, H, and J. One of the schools, Ds 
is located in a small community in a rural area; one school, F, is 
situated in a small city; and three of the schools, G, H, and J, are 
located in a large city or adjacent to it. Two of these schools, D and 
F, have small enrolments; the remaining three schools, G, H, and J, 


have large enrolments. 
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TABLE XII 


TEACHERS' AND STUDENTS' MEAN SCORES ON THE ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION Lis. 
THE CONFLICT INDEX AND SCHOOL RANK ACCORDING TO INDEX 











Teachers' Students' Rank 
School Mean Mean Index (High 
Score Score to Low) 
F 7.40 DaU0 2.40 i 
D fois 4.80 Per Ie 2 
H fey .85 Sard 2.08 | 3 
“J 6.87 4.90 ibe) 4 
G T2038 Deeel Jee S15 5 
C 6.37 4.58 UES WES) 6 
B 6.33 4.78 RAS a) | 7 
A G75 Se 1.48 8 
I 6.05 2D 138 9 
E 6.16 SpA Ohe) EL 10 


Ther contltct indicessare smaliest;) in Schools A, b5 °C, ES andal. 
Three of the schools, Schools A, B, and C, are situated in rural communi- 
ties; one school, School E, is in a small city; and the remaining school, 


Schook Lb, is a suburban school. “Four of the schools, AS By 30; andek, shave 
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small enrolments; one, I, has a large enrolment. Therefore, on the basis of 


the high-low dichotomization, the conflict indices cannot be attributed solely 


to school size and location differences and the fifth hypothesis cannot 
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be accepted. 


From the theory developed, it was hypothesized that students in 
schools with a high conflict index would hold attitudes differing from 
those held by students in schools with a low conflict index. Using the 
conflict indices as the independent variable, students! attitudes towards 


education, associates, and the world of work will be analyzed in the 


following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CONFLICT INDEX AND STUDENT ATTITUDES 


I. ATTITUDES TOWARDS EDUCATION 


Much of the adolescent's time, while he is enrolled in school, is 
spent either in the school itself or elsewhere in activities related to 
the school. Homework, extracurricular activities, and sponsored clubs 
are some of these activites. 

What is the adolescent's view of the school? Does he attend school 
because of social or parental pressure, or is it because of the challenge 
of learning? How does he prefer to spend his time during the school 
day? Does he identify with the institution? Answers to questions con- 
cerning the adolescent's attitudes towards education will be sought in 
the first’ section-oef this chapter. 

The ten schools were classified as either "high conflict index" or 
"low conflict index" depending upon the difference between the mean scores 
of teachers and students on the Achievement Orientation Test. Five of the 
schools (Schools F, J, H, D, and C) were assigned to the "high conflict 
index" category with mean differences from 2.40 to 1.96. The remaining 
schools (Schools G, A, B, I, and E) were assigned to the "low conflict 
index" category with mean differences from 1.79 to 1.16. (See Table XII, 
p- 68). Five hundred and twenty-six respondents were enrolled in schools 
in the "low index" category and 426 were enrolled in schools in the "high 
index" category. 

Eight items in the Student's Questionnaire focussed on specific as- 


pects of education. Respondents were to indicate: 1) the amount of time 
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ence spent doing homework each day; 2) whether or not they would con- 
tinue attending school if it were not compulsory; 3) how they might 

wish to employ an extra hour of school time if it were available; 4) their 
reasons for continuing to attend school; 5) their reasons for planning 

to attend university; and 6) identification with one of two students in 
each of the three vignettes. Replies to these questions may provide a 


general measure of student attitudes towards the school and education. 


Homework 


The distribution of the amount of time respondents spent doing 
homework outside school hours is reported in Table XIII. 

The chi square value, for the distribution of responses, is 19.12. 
With seven degrees of freedom, this chi square value has a probability 
level of 0.008. The mean hours of time students in low conflict index 
schools reported is 1.62 compared to a mean of 1.48 hours for high con- 
flict index schools, a difference of 0.14 hours.. A pattern emerged in 
which students who attended low conflict schools stated that they attemp- 
ted 14; hours or less of homework (57.4 per cent) as compared with propor- 
tionally more students (67.0 per cent) from high conflict index schools 
who stated they did 14 hours or less of homework each day. This pattern 
events at the level of 2 hours of homework per day, when 42.6 per cent 
of the students from low conflict eases: schools reported doing 2 hours or 
more of homework per day as opposed to 33.0 per cent of the students from 
high conflict index schools who reported attempting 2 hours or more of 
homework each day. 

Regardless of whether the students of low conflict index schools 


actually spend more time on homework or not, they are responding in a 
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TABLE XIII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES 
AND AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON HOMEWORK 


Conflict Index 





Amount of Time | Low” ene Total® 

N i, N le N i, 
None 7 13 10 Jags 17 1.8 
Less than % hour a day 18 3.4 6 1.4 24 best) 
About 4 hour a day 39 124 54 ay 93 9.8 
About 1 hour a day aS Zils) 103 ES | ZAG path 
About 15 hours a day S255) 2556 ae 26.3 237 24.8 
About 2 hours a day 137 2956 96 Dede ae 253 26.6 
About 3 hours a day 54 LOmS 38 O29 a2 eI) 
More than 3 hours a day 13 Pow fi Ista 20 Oe 
Total 0 £0020 426 100.0 O32 100.0 


x? Selon 2 edt =) ,0p) =. 0.008 


* mean hours of homework, low conflict schools = 1.62 
mean hours of homework, high conflict schools = 1.48 


© mean hours of homework, for all students = 1.56 


socially acceptable manner which might tend to reduce the degree of con- 


flict between themselves and their teachers. 
School Attendance 


Students were asked whether or not they would remain in school until 


they graduated if school were not compulsory and they were free to make 
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the decision. Respondents' decisions are reported in Table XIV. A 
large percentage of students, 83.6 per cent, stated they would continue 
to attend school although one student in eight did not know what de- 
cision he would make. Relatively more students in low eoarrree index 
schools (85.7 per cent) compared with students in high conflict index 
schools (81.0 per cent) stated they would remain in school until gradu- 
ation. Fewer students, proportionally, in low conflict index schools, 
11.3 per cent, as opposed to 14.5 per cent of the students in high con- 
flict index schools did not know the decision they would make if given 
the choice. 

The chi square value, for the distribution of the responses, of 


3.97 with 2 degrees of freedom gives a probability level of 0.138. 


Additional School Time 


If the length of the school day were to be extended by one hour, 
how would students prefer to utilize the additional time? Respondents 
were asked to choose from among these items: take another school course, 
spend time on games or athletics, join a club, use the time for study, 
or do something else. These categories were chosen because of the usual 
student activities at school; the 'do something else" category gave stu- 
fences the option of selecting another type of activity without having 
to identify the activity. The distribution of respondents' choices are 
reported in Table XV. Almost one-half of the respondents (48.5 per cent) 
pegeeee they would utilize the additional time to take another course or 
to study. One-third (34.0 per cent) reported they would spend the ad- 
ditional time on athletics or games while one student in ten (9.5 per 


cent) indicated he would join a club. About the same proportion (8.0 
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TABLE XIV 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
DECISION TO CONTINUE OR DISCONTINUE ATTENDING 
SCHOOL IF IT WERE NOT COMPULSORY 


eee ooo 





Confit cE index 























Decision Low High Total 

ssa nd Speci OAC ae N TA aoe A 
Seaveinescnool until. 

‘graduation 451 O27 345 81.0 796 83.6 
Leave school before 

graduation 16 Saw 19 4.5 ois ol 
Don't know 59 It. 3 62 WES) On ee Oey 
Total 526 100.0 426 TOORO Sere 2a 200.0 

2 


x° = 3.97, df = 2, p = 0.138 


TABLE XV 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND DECISION OF 
HOW TO SPEND AN EXTRA HOUR OF SCHOOL TIME IF IT WERE AVAILABLE 


—— SS SS ES ES SE - S - S - S  - 
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Conflict Index 





Decision Low High Total 
aes pee N th N he N ho 
Spend time on games or 

athletics 19S S78 126 29.6 324 34.0 
Use time for study 162 30.8 140 ong S0ZEe olny 
Take another course he LOx2 US) L726 160 16.8 
Join a club 45 yeh 45 10.6 90 W5e 
Do something else 36 6.8 40 923 76 S20 
Total So Ome LUG. 426 100.0 952 100.0 
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per cent) reported they wanted to do something else. 
The chi square value of 8.02 with 4 degrees of freedom gives a 


probability level of 0.091. 


Why Attend School? 


As an additional indication of student attitudes toward the school, 
respondents were requested to select from among nine possible choices 
the reason why they continued to attend school. Choices given the res- 
pondents were: 1) I like school very much; 2) I want a general educa- 
tions 3)eelm training for a job; 4) I need high school to set into 
university; 5) My parents insist I go to school; 6) All my friends 
dre going to eenoolr 7) I enjoy the sports activities; 8) I enjoy 
the social life; 25 I'm too young to go out and work. Respondents’ 
choices in rank order of selection are reported in Table XVI. 

The largest number of choices, 43.4 per cent, was assigned to high 
school education as a prerequisite for university entrance. One third 
of the respondents stated they were netendine high school because by so 
doing they received a general education. Almost ten per cent, 9.3, in- 
dicated they liked school very much, while 8.9 per cent looked upon high 
school education as job training. Slightly over two per cent, 2.1, in- 
dicated they were attending school because of parental pressure and a 
slightly smaller percentage, 1.6, felt they were too young to work. Of 
the other three possible answers listed, sports activities, social life, 


and peer influence, each received less than one per cent of the choices. 
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The distribution of selections, between iow and high conflict indices, 


has a chi square value of 18.31 which, with 8 degrees of freedom, ghas a 


probability level of 0.019. More students in low conflict index schools, 
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TABLE XVI 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES 
AND REASONS FOR STAYING IN SCHOOL 





Conflict Index 





Reasons ' Low High Total 
N hs N # N h 
I need high school to get 
into university 242. 46.0 Hk | SAO SaE 413. 43.4 


I want a general education 160 30.4 (Sy) Se: 319 SEIS) 


I like school very much 60 iG BS 6.8 89 hs) 
im trainine for a job 42 8.0 42 9.9 - 84 8.9 
My parents insist I go to 

school 12 Deas 8 eo 20 aks AN 
I'm too young to go out 

and work 5 et] 10 Zo 1b) 1.6 
I enjoy the sports 

activities 4 0.8 OF OS i} OR 
All my friend are going 

to school 0 0.0 3 0.8 3 O33 
I enjoy the social life 1 OFZ iL O72 2 OZ 
Total 526 100.0 426 100.0 Sys KOLOTS 





ee 2 cle = a Le 


on a proportional basis, look to the ed school to provide them with 
university entrance or they stated they like school very much. In 
schools with a high conflict index relatively more students look upon 
high school education as either training for a job or as general educa- 
tion. Parental pressure is perceived by relatively more students in 


low conflict index schools as the reason for continuing to attend while 
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more students in high conflict index schools stated they were too young 
to work. 

Students in low conflict index schools appeared to be more academ- 
ically oriented, compared with students in high conflict index schools, 
when replies to the first four items in the question were analyzed. Fif- 
ty-seven per cent of the students in low conflict index schools indicated 
they needed high school for university or they liked school very much. 

In contrast, 46.9 per cent of students in high conflict index schools 
selected either of these two suggested responses. Students in high con- 
flict index schools selected either of these two suggested responses. 
Students in high conflict index schools appeared to be more job-oriented, 
if wanting a general education is construed as preparation for a job or 

if it is considered providing the groundwork for a specific training 
course. Forty-seven per cent of the respondents in high conflict index 
schools, compared with 38.4 per cent in low conflict index schools, select- 


ed general education or job training. 


University Education 


If students plan to attend university, what facet of this type of 
education appeals to them? The 757 respondents who indicated they planned 
to attend university were presented with four alternatives end asked to 
select one. The stimulation of new ideas, preparation for making a living, 
campus activities and cece life, or new friends to share interests were 
the options listed in the question. The distribution of responses is re- 
ported in Table XVII. If the aim of the school is ea make students intel- 
lectually aware and if students adopt attitudes more readily in low con- 


flict index schools, then in these schools students should regard univer- 
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TABLE XVII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
REASONS GIVEN FOR PLANNING TO ATTEND UNIVERSITY 





Conflict Index 
Reasons Low High Total 





Preparation for making 


a living 297 68.6 2s 65.4 509 Wha 
The stimulation of new 
ideas 116 26.8 102 3154 218 28.8 
New friends who share 
my interests 13 370 5 156 1S; Die 
Campus activities and 
soctal lite 7 6 5 ie0 ie ikete) 
Total 4339 e 10020 B24 OO 159 00 FU 
2 


x° = 4.89, df = 3, p = 0.180 


sity education as intellectually stimulating and not as vocational 
training. 

The large proportion of students (67.2 per cent) who view uni- 
versity as an institution offering vocational training or job pre- 
paration is noteworthy. The traditional view of the university as 
an academic institution which purveys knowledge and emphasizes dev- 
elopment of the intellect does not appear to have been reflected in 
the respondents’ choices. The pragmatic approach adolescents appear 
to have towards high school education is reiterated in their view of 
education at the university level. 


The chi square value for the relationships shown in Table XVII 
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is 4.89. With 3 degrees of freedom, the probability level of 0.180 


is not statistically significant. 


Vignette Identification 


The remaining three questions in this section which explored stu- 

dent attitudes towards some aspects of education were in the form of 
a vignette or short episode. Each vignette described very briefly two 
students each of whom typified a particular orientation. 

In each of the three vignettes, the two students typified particu- 
lar and differing orientations. In the first vignette, two students 
represented differing views of the school: 

Two students were talking about how they felt about the school they 
were attending. The first student said he usually felt a kind of 
pride in the school and he had a sense of personal responsibility 
for helping the teachers get their job done. The second student 
said he felt responsible chiefly for his own courses, that he left 
worrying about bigger problems to the people such as the principal 
and teachers whose job it was to worry about them. 

The first student feels some commitment to the school and so he has 
been designated as “institution oriented.'' The second student feels he 
has little or no personal commitment to the institution but he is pri- 
marily concerned with his own welfare. He has been labelled as "self- 
oriented." 

The two students, in the second episode, described their reactions 
to the expectations of other people: 

Two students were discussing their reputations in the school. The 
first one said he thought it was important for a person to watch what 
he does in public and to associate with a respectable class of people. 
The second student said he didn't pay too much attention to what 

other people think of him, that he does what he wants to do and doesn't 
worry too much. 


The- first student apparently is perceptive of others' expectations 


and his behavior is influenced by these expectations. To use Riesman's 
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(1950) typology, he is "other-directed."" The second student is more 
self-sufficient and his behavior seems to be directed more by the values 
he has internalized. He is "inner-directed." 

The third vignette presented two students describing their atti- 
tudes towards work in school: 

Two students were attending the same high school. Both felt they 
couldn't get along with their teachers and they both disliked school 
very much. Both of them were planning to quit school as soon as they 
could find suitable jobs. The first student said that since things 
were so bad he wasn't going out of his way to work hard, that he was 
going to do as little as possible. The second student said that he 
was continuing to work as hard as he usually did, that he felt he 
should do a full day's work. 

The first student is inclined to "get by," to produce only the min- 
imum effort and consequently he has been designated as "non-work oriented." 
The second student is motivated towards producing a reasonable effort 
and he has been labelled as 'work oriented." Responses to the individ- 
ual vignettes are reported in Tables XVIII, XIX, AND XX. 

In the first vignette, 39.2 per cent of the respondents identified 
with the first student and 49.1 per cent identified with the second stu- 
dent. Almost twelve per cent, 11.7, found the decision impossible to 
make. In the description of the vignettes, the first student was labelled 
as “institution oriented" while the second student was "self-oriented." 
More students, proportionally, in low conflict index schools identified 
with the "self-oriented" student (50.0 per cent versus 48.1 per cent) 
while more students in high conflict index schools identified with the 
"institution oriented" student (40.4 per cent versus 38.2 per cent). 

The chi square value of 0.74 for the responses in Table XVIII, with 4 
degrees of freedom, gives a probability of 0.946. In schools where the 


conflict index is low, students would be expected to identify with the 


institution while in schools where the conflict index is high, the an- 
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TABLE XVIII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
IDENTIFICATION WITH STUDENTS IN FIRST VIGNETTE 








Conflict Index 


Identification Low High Total 
N vA N vf N 2 


Very much like first student 33 ay 5) 26 Ge oye) Op” 
Somewhat like first student 168 oul) 146 34.3 31% Sok) 


Somewhat like second student 225 aes} 178 41.8 403 Le aes 


Very much like second student 38 Users, aif gs 65 6.8 

Impossible to decide 62 as) 49 Lie sake 1 

Total > Cm LOU 426.5 100.0 9D Zee eLO0 2.0 
2 


X° = 0.74, df = 4, p = 0.946 
TUNED, IDX 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
IDENTIFICATION WITH STUDENTS IN SECOND VIGNETTE 
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Identification Low High Total 

N he N th Nina pee 
Venvemuch slikestirst student. e 1594, 230.2 Le 2950 Pahey SOY) 
Somewhat like first student 203 38.6 UE COREY) She AOE 
Somewhat like second student 104 19.8 67 15.8 171 18.0 
Very much like second student 35 O85) 33 (hadi 68 Tid 
Impossible to decide 18) 4.9 20 4.7 45 4.8 
Total 520ee LOO. O 426 100.0 95 2 OU 
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TABLE XX 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
IDENTIFICATION WITH STUDENTS IN THIRD VIGNETTE 








Conflict Index 





fdentification Low High Total 
N i N if N ts 
Very much like first student 15 eo 10 263 25 2.6 
Somewhat like first student 31 Dag 28 6.6 59 622 


Somewhat like second student 196 S72. 2 169 397 365 38.3 


Very much like second student 206 Boe? 72 40.4 378 So 


Impossible to decide 78 14.8 Ane Tid 125 1342 
Total 526210020 426 41.0050 952 «10050 
2 


X° = 3.43, df = 4, p = 0.489 


ticipated student choice would have been identification with self-orien- 


ted students. The responses to this vignette do not permit this infer- 
ence. 

For the second vignette, 70.1 per cent of the students identified 
with the first or "other-directed" student while 25.1 per cent identi- 
fied with the second or "inner-directed" student. Fewer than five per 
cent (4.8) of the students did not identify with either student in the 
vignette. A chi square value of 3.24 for the response distribution 
with 4 degrees of freedom gives a non-significant probability level of 
0.518. Students in high conflict index schools, according to the theo- 
retical rationale, would be more susceptible to the goal orientation of 


their peers. Consequently, they would tend to be "other-directed." 
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Students in low conflict index schools would be expected to develop more 
self-direction and become "inner-directed." 

Tabulation of the results of respondents' identification with stu- 
dents in the third vignette shows only 8.8 per cent identified with the 
first or "non-work oriented" student; 78.0 per cent identified with the 
second or "work oriented" student. More students, compared to student 
choices for the first and second vignette, found the decision impossible 
to make. The chi square value of 3.43 with 4 degrees of freedom gives 
a probability level of 0.489. From the theoretical rationale, the pre- 
diction would be that the orientation of students in low conflict index 
schools would be congruent with school goals. The inculcation of pos- 
itive work values is surely a school goal and students in high conflict 


index schools would be expected to develop a non-congruent orientation. 


Discussion 


Student responses to a number of questions based on attitudes to- 
wards certain aspects of education have been reported in the foregoing 
paragraphs. In discussing the results, the data might be expected to 
provide answers to the question: to what extent is the theoretical 
framework of the study supported? 

If school were not compulsory, only three students in a hundred 
would have left school before graduation. About one-eighth were inde- 
cisive about their course of action. When requested to give their rea- 
sons for continuing to attend school, however, about one student in ten 
indicated he liked school very much. Other reasons for continuing 
school, classified as non-academic, were selected by an extremely small 


percentage of the students. 
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The attractiveness of the school for the adolescent appears to 
stem from what the school can offer to enhance his future. High school 
students appear to accept adult values by placing great emphasis on the 
rewards education brings. Social life, athletics, and group cohesive- 
ness may have important implications for the high school teenager but 
these factors are only of secondary importance in the total school mil- 
ieu. 

A hee etae frequently investigated by students of the high eer 
social system is the value assigned to athletics and the position of 
the athlete in the school. One-third of the students stated that, if 
given the choice, they would devote an additional hour of Benoa time 
to athletics. When asked to give the reason why they were attending 
school, less than one per cent gave athletics as the reason. Although 
sports does have a place in the high school, students placed primary 
emphasis on the academic aspect of the school with athletics being of 


secondary consideration. 


Summary 


Support for the hypothesis based on the data presented is weak. A 
summary of chi square values and statistically significant relationships 
is presented in Table XXI. Two of the relationships are significant at 
the 0.05 level or higher. The strongest relationship exists between 
the conflict index and the amount of time spent on homework. A strong 
relationship exists between high and low conflict index schools and the 
reasons students give for continuing to attend school. 

The sixth hypothesis dealt with the relationship between the con- 


flict indices and student attitudes towards education. The evidence 
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TABLE XXI 


SUMMARY OF CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR THE CONFLICT INDICES 
AND STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS EDUCATION 











Dependent Variable x? ar P 

Amount of homework AES Phy 7 0.008** 
Decision to continue attending school oy, 2 Ope kya 
Decision of how to spend an extra 

hour of school time 8.02 4 0.091 
Reason for continuing school ibspso me 8 OS01gs 
Reason for planning to attend 

university 4.89 3 0.180 
Identification with students in 

first vignette 0.74 4 0.946 
Identification with students in 

second vignette Ba24 4 02516 
Identification with students in 


third vignette 3343 4 0.489 


KK 
significant at the 0.01 level 


SLonditLcantyat thea, Ualevel 


points to the existence of some relationship but the answer is not 


definitive. 
II. THE ADOLESCENT'S ATTITUDES TOWARDS HIS ASSOCIATES 


Ten items in the Student's Questionnaire provided the data for 
ascertaining student attitudes towards associates. The group most 


important to the individual, the person most influential in keeping 
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the respondent in school, the decision to join or not to join a club 
against parents' wishes, the decision to join or not to join a club if 
a friend could not join, the decision deemed most difficult to make, 
the estimated amount of cheating in the school, the decision of whether 
or not to report another student if he were cheating, cheating of res- 
pondents, attributes necessary for popularity, and identification with 
one of two students in a vignette were used as independent variables. 
For the analyses reported in this section, schools were again categor- 
ized as "low" or "high" on conflict indices and chi square values were 


computed to test significant relationships. 


Reference Groups 


Respondents were requested to indicate which group was most impor- 
tant to them and were given six alternatives: school friends, relatives 
(uncles, aunts, cousins), social clubs, work groups, church groups, and 
the immediate family. The choices are reported in Table XXII. 

Four out of five students perceived the family as the group most 
important to them while 14.6 per cent stated their preference as the 
most important group was their school friends. Relatives, social clubs, 
work groups, and church groups are of less importance to high school stu- 
dent. Only 4.4 per cent indicated these groups were important to them. 

The chi square value of 2.06 with 5 degrees of freedom gives a pro- 
Dabilitysievel of 0.841 which indicates the contlict index is notysacni— 


ficantly related to the students' primary reference groups. 


Significant Others 
On the assumption that the decision to continue attending school 


was probably one of the most important decisions, implicit or explicit, 
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TABLE XXII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
GROUP MOST IMPORTANT TO RESPONDENTS 


Conflict Index 
Most Important Group Low High otal 
N ho N te N h 


- Immediate family (father, 
mother, brothers, sisters) 2 eee 2 340 te OLD (AL Tabs) 


School friends whe) deg) COmmeLas & hese) 14.6 
Church groups vi sah 6 1.4 ae, Bens) 
Social clubs 7 bes! 6 14 el oui. 4 
Relatives (uncles, aunts 

cousins) 5 ae) 2 0.5 7 Ory 
Work groups 2 0.4 3 On 5 ORS 
Total 526 100.0 426 100.0 Leys TOON 


x2 = 2.06, df = 5, p = 0.841 


which respondents had made, they were asked to select individuals who 
had been most influential in making the decision. The question offered 
a number of alternatives: father; mother; sister; brother; teacher or 
principal; minister, priest or rabbi; boy friend or girl friend; aunt 
or uncle; some other person, Respondents' selections are reported in 
Table XXIII. 

The most influential person to the respondents was perceived as 
either their father or mother. Choices reported in Table XXIII were 
consistent with the selections reported in the previous table. Almost 
nine of rene ten students (88.4 per cent) selected their father or 


mother as the person most influential in keeping them in school. Some 
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TABLE XXIII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
PERSON MOST INFLUENTIAL IN KEEPING RESPONDENT IN SCHOOL 








Conflict Index 
Most Influential Person Low Aichi Total 





N h N vA N i 
Father Sieh Taleay/ ZO0 mod eta h = ey 
Mother 2 Zee 108 -* 25.4 230 282 
Some other person 1s amet 5 17 4.0 30 332 
Boy friend or girl friend 14 Cl 15 Sis) 29 3:0 
Brother LG ae 2. 97, 2 2.8 26 Zed 
Teacher or principal hee sol bags! 6 1.4 13 1.4 
Sister 4 055 5 Hg Ws 9 O79 
Minister, priest, or rabbi i Os2 1 Or2 2. OF? 
Aunt or uncle ORO. 0 2 OF 2 OR 
Total 526 100.0 426 100.0 9527220050 

2 


X” = 6.89, df = 8, p = 0.549 


other person was frequently designated as "myself" or "I am" showing 
that a relatively small number of students believed they had not been 
influenced by anyone and had reached the decision as a result of their 
own decision-making earns Boy friends or girl friends were per- 
ceived as slightly more influential than brothers and sisters. 

The table has a chi square value of 6.89 which, with 8 degrees 
of freedom, gives a probability level of 0.549. The relationship is 


not statistically significant. 
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Adult Versus Peer Influence 

Three questions were employed to secure data about the influence 
adults and peers exerted on respondents. The first question concerned 
a decision of students to join a club of which their parents. disapproved. 
Respondents were requested to indicate whether they would or would not 
join the club. Results of the selections made by the respondents are 
tabulated in Table XXIV. 

The results are consistent with previous findings. The family 
has great influence a adolescent and 71.7 per cent of the students 
stated they probably or definitely would not join a club against their 
parents' wishes. 

The pattern of responses again is not statistically significant. 

The chi square value of 1.60 with 3 degrees of freedom gives a proba- 
Pit cyeeveleote 0. O57. 

A second question introduced another factor into the decision res- 
pondents were requested to make: if students were required to choose 
between the adult group, their parents, and the peer group, their friends, 
would the pattern of responses differ? Students were asked whether or 
not they would join a club approved by adults if the decision to join 
would entail breaking with their closest friend. The choices are repor- 
ted in Table XXV. The majority of the respondents, 74.8 per cent, stated 
they probably or definitely would not join while the remainder, 25.2 per 
cent, indicated they probably or definitely would join the club regard- 
less of their closest friend not being allowed to join. 

The pattern of responses again is not significant. The chi square 
value of 0.78 with 3 ease of freedom gives a probability level of 


0.854. 
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TABLE XXIV 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
DECISION TO JOIN OR NOT TO JOIN A CLUB 
AGAINST PARENTS! WISHES 





Conflict: Index 








Decision Low High Total 
N i N h N vA 
Definitely join anyway IRS OSE) 20 oni! ail 5.4 
Probably join VESEY PARA UO Saee2 a7, 216m 22.9 
Probably not join 2/2 PAW AS 1 SLORSS, 491 Bins 
Definitely not join GMa oe ak one alert) hes PSO AL 
Total 526 100.0 426 .100.0 95227 100.0 


KepeMiGO areses | thie) 05659 


TABLE XXV 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND DECISION 
TO JOIN OR NOT TO JOIN A CLUB IF FRIEND COULD NOT JOIN 


Conflict Index 


Decision Low High Total 
N yA N h N h 
Defic heats join anyway 1? 382 18 VaeaG', 2 35 By / 
Probably join WEG se2 2 SIM) E2009 ZOD ERGZ LES 
Probably not join 245 46.6 199 RF 4607 444 46.6 
Definitely not join 1489 2501 2205 828a2 | 26820828 az 
Total 526 100.0 426 100.0 952¢0200.0 








x” = 0.78, df = 3, p = 0.854 
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The third question in this series concerning adult and peer influ- 
ence asked respondents which action would be most difficult for them: 
teachers' disapproval, parents' disapproval, or breaking with a friend. 
Respondents' choices are reported in Table XXVI. The majority of res- 
pondents, 59.7 per cent, selected parental disapproval as the action 
most difficult to take. A relatively large number, 37.4 per cent, in- 
dicated that breaking with a friend would be more difficult for them 
than risking adult approval. Less than 3 per cent of the students sta- 
ted that teacher disapproval is of major concern to them. 

Findings reported in Tables XXV and XXVI when compared with find- 
ings reported in Tables XXII to XXIV underscore the pane iee offadol— 
escence. The family still constitutes the most important group in the 
life of the adolescent and parents are still his most significant others 
He is unwilling to risk direct confrontation with them but he is beginn- 
ing to gravitate towards the peer group and feels the attraction of en- 
hanced peer relationships. Where the choice is clear, the adolescent 
follows parental wishes; where ambiguity of choice exists or where par- 


ental opposition is weak, he is influenced by his peers. 


Cheating 


“fete and adolescents may differ in their attitudes and behaviors. 
Probably one aspect of school life in which attitudes differ greatly is 
student cheating. Teachers view cheating as dishonest, as a student's 
effort to subvert the school's regulations, or as an affront against 
their authority. Regulations condemning cheating are imposed by the 
school's social system which is controlled by adults. Students may have 


little feeling of loyalty to this system and cheating, therefore, is not 
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TABLE XXVI 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
ACTION DEEMED MOST DIFFICULT TO TAKE 


Conflict Index 
Action Low High Total 


Parents' disapproval BOSmED Oro 26 0smOl Oikeee” Shy wl 


Breaking with a friend 199 C7. Go 157 36.9 356 37/64 


Teachers' disapproval Laas: 6 9 PAN 28 2.9 
Total . 526 100-0 426 100.0 952. 6.200.0 
pe 


Mae e 2) 10 di =) 2640p =/02350 


considered dishonest. Failure to protect other students from the re- 
sults of breaking school regulations is Sonerited as lack of loyalty 
to group mores. To the student, lack of loyalty is evidence of dis- 
honesty (Knill, 1963). Adolescents, then, tend to conceal cheating 

and protect those in danger of discovery while adults attempt to dis- 
courage cheating and minimize chances of cheating occurring. To ex- 
plore briefly this aspect of student attitudes towards peers and adults, 
respondents were asked to reply to three questions. 

The first question asked students to estimate the extent to which 
students in the school cheated. Five varying amounts were indicated 
and respondents' selections of the amounts are reported in Table XXVII. 
A relatively large percentage of the respondents (40.8) did not commit 
themselves about the amount of cheating in their school by indicating 


the "Don't know'' response. One-quarter of the respondents stated there 
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TABLE XXVII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
AMOUNT OF CHEATING ESTIMATED BY RESPONDENTS 








Amount of Conflict Index 





Cheating en Low High Total 

N 4% N hs N h 
Don't know 224 42.6 164 Bono 388 40.8 
None at all 152 eect 106 24.9 2309 “ey ©) 
Very little isyep SIMU @) 138 3244 296 ep haah 
Quite a lot 9 Ti, 12 Zao 21 eZee 
A great deal 3 0.6 6 1.4 9 Om 
Total 526 100.0 420 L008 0 952,» L0070 


XK" = 4.44, df = 4, p = 0.349 


was no cheating in the school, while 31.1 per cent indicated there 
was very little. Only 3.1 per cent believed a lot or a great deal 
of cheating was attempted. No significant relationship exists be- 
een low and high conflict index schools and estimated amount of 
cheating. The chi square value of 4.44 with 4 degrees of freedom 
gives a probability level of 0.349. 

The second question asked students if they would submit an- 
other's assignment as their own. Two replies, "yes" and "no," 
were given and respondents! selections of these two answers are gi- 
ven in Table XXVIII. One student in four stated he would submit 


another's as his own, which in the eyes of teachers and parents may 


appear to be a high percentage who are prepared to cheat. Esti- 
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TABLE XXVIII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
DECISION TO SUBMIT ANOTHER'S ASSIGNMENT 








Conflict Index 





Decision Low High Total 

N h N h N vs 
No O9i/ (EES 309 (eS) 706 74.2 
Yes 1) 24.5 sl 7, Pas 246 20.0 
Total D2 Ome L000 426 TOORO O52 100.0 


MEM Ie de etn t=00293 


mates of the amount of cheating in schools, reported in Table XXVII 
may be conservative. The chi square value for the distribution of 
responses to this question is 1.11. The probability level, with 1 
degree of freedom, is 0.293. 

The third question introduced another factor in an attempt to 
discover the extent of student loyalty to the peer group. Respon- 
dents were asked if they would report another student for cheating 
during an examination. In the list of responses, in addition to 


Ve eine) Malone 


two other alternatives were offered. The first was, 
"not if he were my friend" and the second was "undecided." Respon- 
dent selections are reported in Table XXIX. 

Almost three-quarters of the respondents (72.8 per cent) would 
not report another student for cheating. Almost one-quarter (23.1 
per cent) were undecided. A small proportion, 3.0 per cent, indi- 


cated they would report cheating with only a small percentage, 1.1, 
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TABLE XXIX 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
DECISION TO REPORT ANOTHER STUDENT FOR CHEATING 
DURING AN EXAMINATION 








Conflict Index 





Low High Total 
N i N is N i 
No 381 72.4 Shp 1323 693 7258 
Undecided en: ZoeZ 98 23.0 220 Zoe 
Yes iis) BO 10 2S 29 BRO 
Not if he were my friend 4 0.8 6 1.4 10 A Bk 
Total 526m eeLOORO 426 100.0 952 100.0 


5 Pi Caper ne aa arnt Paap) 


would allow friendship to influence their decision. Adolescents appear 
to owe strong allegiance to the group but not necessarily to friends. 
The large percentage of negative responses shows clearly the dynamics 
of the students' social system in which members refuse to commit them- 
selves to a type of behavior which is disloyal to the peer group but 
which would probably meet with adult approval. 

Again the chi square vaiue of 2.13 with 3 degrees of freedom gives 


a probability level of 0.062 which is not statistically significant. 


Attributes Admired in Others 


If there is adherence to the group, as the data in the previous 
section show, what are the personal attributes adolescents admire in 
others? What attributes are necessary to achieve popularity with the 


group? Ten choices were listed in the question which asked respondents 
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to select attributes considered necessary to achieve popularity. The 
choices were: being a good dancer, having sharp clothes, having a good 
personality, being athletic, being good at stirring up excitement, hav- 
ing money, drinking, smoking, being up on cars, and knowing what's going 
‘on in the world of popular singers, movie and TV stars. The selections 
made by the respondents are reported in Table XXX. 

Three quarters of the respondents (74.9 per cent) stated personality, 
and no definition of personality was provided for the respondents, is the 
principal attribute adolescents must possess to be popular. About one 
student in twenty indicated one of four attributes were important: 
Clothes -- 6.5 per cent; stirring up excitement -- 4.9 eee athle- 
tic -- 4.8 per cent; and a good dancer -- 4.0 per cent. The remaining 
five attributes received less than five per cent of the choices. 

The contingency table compiled from the selections has a chi square 
value of 11.64 which, with 9 degrees of freedom, has a probability level 


of 0.274. The relationships are not statistically significant. 


Vignette Identification 


The fourth vignette described two students and their reasons for 
associating with others: 


Two students were talking about their classmates. The first stu- 

dent said he always tried to be friendly and to fit in with the 

class since he didn't like being left out and he enjoyed being with 
people. The second student said he believed in being friendly too, 

but his reason was different. He said if you were friendly with 

people you would be able to get more things done the way you wanted, 
you'd be more likely to get better grades from teachers and less likely 
to have people against you. 


The first student was designated as gregarious while the second 
student was described as manipulative. Respondents were given the op- 


tion of identifying with either of the students or not being able to 
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TABLE XXX 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
ATTRIBUTES NECESSARY FOR POPULARITY 


: ——_— ee 


Conflict Index 











Attributes Low High Total 
N te N ho N vA 
Have a good personality 3 DR ao) 313 TES) Jel Zeal fy 59 
Have sharp clothes $5) 6.7 BT Cue 62 6.5 


Be good at stirring up 


excitement une ona 28 65:6 47 4.9 
Be athletic 26 4.9 20 4.7 46 4.8 
Be a good dancer at 4.0 Ly. 4.0 38 4.0 
Have money 10 hes 4 Use, 14 1s. 
Be up on cars 7 31.3 6 4 iZ ie 
Drinking 4 0.8 3 On, 7 Oly, 


Knowing what's going on in 
the world of popular 
singers, movie and TV 
stars 2 0.4 s de i. 0.7 


Smoking a3 0.6 3 OR7. 6 0.6 
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meer de! Their choices are reported in Table XXXI. 

Two-thirds of the students identified with the gregarious student 
while almost one-quarter (23.7 per cent) identified with the manipula- 
tive student. One student in ten found identification with either stu- 
dent impossible. The relationship with a probability of 0.032 is statis- 
tically significant. Differences between identification are not great. 
Relatively more students in high conflict index schools (67.8 per cent 
versus 65.0 per cent) identified with the gregarious student and also 
with the manipulative student (24.7 per cent versus 23.0 per cent). The 
greatest difference occurs in the impossible to decide category in 
which more students in low conflict index schools (12.0 per cent versus 
7.5 per cent) selected this option. In schools in which student and 
teacher expectations are congruent and in which, consequently, conflict 
is low, it would be anticipated that a friendly atmosphere would be 
created. Students in these schools would be expected to identify with 
the gregarious student but the trend of student choices does not follow 


the expected direction. 


Summary 


A summary of the chi square values for the relationships between 
the pont res indices and student attitudes towards their associates is 
reported in Table XXXII. Only one of the ten relationships tested is 
Statistically signiticantebeyond) the 0.05) level Sin the sien: (cantare. 
lationship, more students in low conflict index schools compared with 
students in high conflict index schools identified with the gregarious 
student in the vignette. 


The seventh hypothesis stated a relationship would exist between 
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TABLE, XXXI 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 


IDENTIFICATION WITH STUDENTS IN THE FOURTH VIGNETTE 














Conflict Index 





2 


Sue 55 edt a= th p= 0.032 


the conflict index and student attitudes towards their associates. 


identification High Total 
N h N i N h 
- Very much like the first 
student 154 he ie 125 2003 279 WaS)e, 8) 
Somewhat like the first 
student 188 Baal, 164 56.5 sys 315.0 
Somewhat like the second 
student 82 L556 85 20.0 167 Lip 
Very much like the second 
student aN) The 20 4.7 #)] Oe? 
Impossible to decide 63 1220 32 Led 9D 10.0 
Total 526 100.0 426 100.0 O52 100.0 


The 


data in this study indicate that no statistically significant relation- 


ship exists between the conflict index and student attitudes towards 


peers and/or adults. 


III. LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 


The Occupational Aspiration Scale 


The Haller and Miller (1963) Occupational Aspiration Scale was 


used to measure student level of occupational aspiration. 


Pyrilorato 


transferring the data to punch cards, individual scores for each res- 
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TABLE XXXII 


SUMMARY OF CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CONFLICT 
INDICES AND STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS THEIR ASSOCIATES 











Dependent Variable x? df p 

Group most important to respondents 2.06 5 0.841 
Person most influential in keeping 

the respondent in school 6.89 8 0.549 
Decision sto 7 join a club against A 

parents' wishes 1.60 3 0.659 
Decision to join a club if best 

friend couldn't join 0.78 3 0.854 
Action most difficult to take ZU 2 07350 
Estimated amount of cheating 4.44 4 0.349 
Decision to submit another's 

assignment i eb § ah 0.293 
Report cheating TPed est . 3 0.062 
Attributes necessary for popularity 11.64 9 0.274 
Identification with fourth vignette LOz55 4 0.032% 


significant at the 0.05 level 


pondent were computed. The individual scores for the Occupational As- 
piration Scale ranged from 11 to 69 with a mean of 45.2 and a standard 


deviation of 9.6. To analyze the data, six independent variables were 


employed: sex, social class, grade level, school size, school location, 


and individual schools. To test differences between means, a one-way 


analysis of variance technique was employed followed by the Newman- 
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Keuls Test for ordered means. The F-values for the six independent 
variables are reported in Table XXXIII. Results of the analysis show 
all variables have statistically significant F-values with grade level 
having the smallest F-value, 4.67, and school size having the largest, 
LOGT2s 

The order of means for the six variables, from high to low, is 
reported in Table XXXIV, and the result of the Newman-Keuls Test is 
reported in Table XXXV. The level of occupational aspiration is a 
function of social class. Higher class students aspire to enter higher 
social class occupations such as lawyers, physicists, and corporation 
directors. Lower class students aspire to enter occupations they per- 
ceive to be closer to their present class: mechanic, waiter, truck 
driver. Similarly, level of occupational aspiration is a function of 
sex (boys have higher aspirations than girls); grade level (the higher 
the grade, the higher the occupational aspiration); school size (stu- 
dents in large schools have higher aspirations than students in small 
schools); and school location (students in urban areas have higher as- 


pirations than students in rural areas). 


Occupational Aspiration and Gontlict Indices 


To test the relationship between levels of occupational aspiration 
and the conflict indices, respondents' scores on the Occupational Aspir- 
ation Scale were dichotomized at the mean score for all respondents and 
the meyrooriate contingency table er The results are reported in 
Table SXxVl. lhe Chis squaresvalue: Ol O.225witheL degree Of freedomesives 
a probability level of 0.023. More respondents, 54.4 per cent, with high 


occupational aspiration levels were in low conflict index schools while 
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TABLE XXXTIITI 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: ONE-WAY CLASSIFICATION 
OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCALE 








Degrees of 





Source of F-Value ___ Freedom Probability 
Roped Sol Between Within 

Schools WASTE!) 9 942 0.00 
Social Class 12.94 6 895 0.00 
Sex 18.34 1 950 0.00 
School Size LO i ti 950 0.00 
Grade Level 4.67 2 949 | 0.01 
School Location DOS aL ib 950 0.00 


TABLE XXXIV 


ORDERED MEANS OF STUDENT SCORES ON THE 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCALE 





Variable Ordered Means (High to Low) 

Schools Ti EGe toa Dek eo Ue Ae Cee 
Social Class | oss he Ih eS EPG ety 

Sex Male & Female 

School Size Large > Small 

Grade Level aE ea Pah mp. 


School Location Urban > Rural 
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TABLE XXXV 


NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED STUDENT MEANS 
ON THE OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCALE 








' Variable Paired Means, Significantly Different 





Schools ass les Gs T eA pL 8s FA 
oe ie Gre B: GSC G2 A; Ga; 
Heeb. Hee Cs HeStAs DEB; 


Socral class [78 125% 18> 6% 275 2EED + 
Of esa! ye Ge ie ee). 

Sex Male > Female 

School Size Large > Small 

School Location Urban > Rural 


TABLE XXXVI 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES 
AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVEL 


Conflict Index 











Cialis Low High Total 
spiration N x N y N x 
Low AA Vie vee) eee Aa) 28,3 
High Os RIN key) Ngee oR) Og 
Total 526 100.0 426100.0 952 100.0 
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NeeiO022, dint Leape= 10.025 
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ao higher percentage, 53.8, with low occupational aspiration levels were 
in high conflict. index schools. 

Results of the analysis of variance showed significant differences 
between social classes on the Occupational Aspiration Scale. The estab- 
lished differences were primarily between the low and high ends of the 
social class scale and not between adjacent social classes. 

Boys and girls differed significantly in their occupational aspir- 
ations as measured by the Occupational Aspiration Scale. Reconstruction 
of the scale for girls had been performed so differences in mean scores 
may be true because of different aspiration levels, or spurious because 
of lack of validity of the instrument. | 

School location and school size both appear to be related to res- 
pondents' scores on the Occupational Aspiration Scale. Students in 
large schools and students in urban schools had significantly higher 
scores than had students in small schools and in rural areas. 

The eighth hypothesis predicted a relationship between the conflict 
indices and student level of occupational aspiration. The relationship 
is statistically significant and the trend of the responses is congruent 
with the theoretical formulation of the thesis. However, other factors 
suchas social class, sex, school location and size are also significant- 
ly related to levels of occupational aspiration. 


IV. THE ADOLESCENT'S ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS THE WORLD OF WORK 


The socialization of the young is complete, from society's vantage 
point, when the young adult enters the world of work and becomes a self- 


sustaining, productive member. At the same point in time, from the in- 
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dividual's point of view, the interaction with peers and adults will 
have developed the child". . . into the complex, organized, respon- 
sible 'self' of the fully participating member of the community." 
(Card, 1968, pp. 4-5). As the high school adolescent moves towards 
", . « fully participating member of the community. . ." status, he 
will be developing attitudes towards his future in the world of work. 
Many will have had work experience. Many, perhaps all, will have re- 
flected about commitments to the job with its rewards and satisfactions. 
The results of these reflections, however fleeting they may be, to- 
gether with the orientation to reference group norms and values and 
the patterning of behavior after significant others, will have pro- 
duced within each high school student certain attitudes and values. 

In attempting to assess student attitudes towards the world of 
work, four questions were designed to elicit student opinions about 
job satisfaction and rewards, and about criteria used to judge suc- 
cess, and the attributes necessary to gain advancement. In addition, 
respondents were requested to identify themselves with one of two stu- 


dents in the fifth vignette. 


Job Satisfaction 


Respondents were requested to select the requirement wnich they 
believed would give them the greatest satisfaction if they obtained 
the "ideal" job. Eight possible alternatives were presented to respon- 
dents nian were selected by them in the following orders, as reported 
in Table XXXVII: 1) the promise of a secure future; 2) a chance to 
do what I am really good at; 3) a chance to get ahead if I work hard; 


4) a chance to help others; 5) friendly, easy-going people to work 
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TABLE XXXVII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES 
AND REQUIREMENTS FOR JOB SATISFACTION 








Conflict Index 
Requirements Low High Total 
N i N y 





The promise of a secure 


future 216 41.1 on 44.8 407 42.8 
A chance to do what I am : 

really good at pean PACHA VEC Ee 2545 26.6 
A chance to get ahead if 

I work hard US) Lae 57 e354 eee Dee) 5 
A chance to help others 2a eo 42 S198) 94 10.0 
Friendly, easy-going people 

to work with 24 4.0 20 4.7 aE es | 
A chance to organize things 

the way I like 5 a0) 5 ee 10 ib pil 
Not too much pressure on me 

to get things done 5 120 4 0.9 OREO s9 
Plenty of benefits like 

vacations and medical care at Owl 4 O79 De ee Ors 
Total 20 LOOT O 426 100.0 952210020 


5 ee Sole 


with; 6) a chance to organize things the way I like; 7) not too much 
pressure on me to get things done; and 8) plenty of benefits like va- 
cations and medical care. 

The promise of a secure future received more of the respondents' 
choices, 42.8 per cent, than any of the other alternatives. Slightly 


over one-quarter of the respondents, 26.6 per cent, want an opportunity 
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to undertake the things which they do well. About one student in eight, 
13.8 per cent, wants the satisfaction of promotion as a result of his 
work and one student in ten, 10.0 per cent, would get satisfaction from 
assisting others. About one student in twenty, 4.3 per cent, would be 
satisfied if he had friendly, easy-going people with whom he could work. 
On tye 2a) per cent of the respondents indicated the remaining three al- 
ternatives, chance to organize, lack of pressure, and fringe benefits 
would give them satisfaction. 

No statistically significant differences existed between low and 
high conflict schools and the pattern of responses. The chi square 
value of 5.62 with 7 degrees of freedom gives a probability level of 


D250) 


Job Reward 


A second question focussing on student attitudes and the world of 
work requested students to indicate the rewards from the job which they 
eonsidered important. Six alternative responses were presented and sel- 
ected in the following order: 1) a sense of accomplishment; 2) a feel- 
ing of doing something worthwhile; 3) money; 4) a sense of security; 
5) the respect of others; and 6) a feeling of independence. Respon- 
fone selections are reported in Table XXXVIII. 

The most apparent feature about the distribution of responses is 
the lack of consensus. In the previous table, two-thirds of the res- 
ponses were assigned to two items. In Table XXXVITT, the percentage of 
replies assigned to the items varies from a high of 26.1 to a low of 7.8. 
Obviously there was more agreement, among adolescents, about the satis— 


factions they will receive from a job than about the rewards. About 
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TABLE XXXVIII 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES 
AND JOB REWARD ELEMENTS 





Conflict Index 





Elements Low High Total 
N vA N vs N vA 

A sense of accomplishment LO 2.06.6 108s 225.45 82408 20.) 
A feeling of doing some- 

thing worthwhile D2 eee oe ME Se Olean ONE OI ATh 
Money Shey ani 8) (AS aN UR eag aah 
A sense of security sisi MES Toa el) ole Ale ae 
The respect of others CGmmrl 2a. Mey gu @patey AU ABRs} 
A feeling of independence LS ees 2 eMih (eS) 74 7.8 
Total 5267 100-00 420m LOU. Oe 52 10020 


oo DBA de So Baa = Ghee 


one-quarter (26.1 per cent) believed a sense of accomplishment is most 
important while about one-fifth (21.1 per cent) stated a feeling of 
doing something worthwhile is the greatest reward. Material reward, in 
the form of money, ranked third with 18.4 per cent of the respondents 
choosing this element as most important. A few more than one-seventh 
of the respondents (14.8 per cent) stated a sense of security would be 
most important to them and about one-eighth (11.8 per cent) felt the 
respect of others would be the greatest reward. Only about one-twelfth 
(7.8 per cent) stated that a feeling of independence would be their 
greatest reward. When compared to the responses reported in the pre- 


vious table, the consistent pattern is an emphasis on security and per- 
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sonal accomplishment. Students want to be recognized for what they 
can contribute; working conditions and material rewards are of secon- 
dary importance. 

The chi square value for the table is 3.58 and with 5 degrees of 
freedom this value gives a probability level of 0.612. The results 
are not statistically significant and the only apparent trend is the 


responses to '"'a sense of security" alternative. 


Success Criteria 


In addition to receiving satisfaction from one's work and obtain- 
ing rewards for work accomplished, individuals have pre tecia against 
which they can measure the extent to which they are succeeding. Adol- 
escents, whether they have internalized the values of adults or have 
developed their own value systems, should be able to evaluate the cri- 
teria they might utilize in judging success in life. A third question, 
therefore, requested students to select from among six criteria one 
which they would employ to describe success in life. The — criteria 
listed in the question were: a higher standing in the community; great- 
er ability to influence others; a larger income; greater ability to 
help others; advancement in my job or career; more security for myself 
and Pati The selections, in order of importance, are reported in 
Table XXXIX. 

Advancement and security rank first and second in the number of res- 
pondents, 29.6 per cent and 27.2 per cent, who selected these criteria 
as measures of success. The ability to help others was selected by 17.6 
per cent of the respondents. The lack of emphasis on the materialistic 


aspect of employment is reiterated by the relative few, 15.7 per cent, 
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TABLE XXXIX 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
SUCCESS CRITERIA 


———— ee 
a 


Conflict Index 
Criteria Low High Total 
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Advancement in my job and 


career Ish). VAS 129 510055) 282 sheds 
More security for myself 

and family LS Ogee oo 123 e2os Ways PI) 372 
Greater ability to help 

others 93 eee /e/i 75 a76.0 168 7h 
A larger income 86 16%3 63 14.8 149 eS O87. 
A higher standing in the 

community 32 eral 24 Beye 56 Byes, 
Greater ability to influence 

others 26 4.9 a2 225 38 4.0 
Total o2bee 0050 426: 10020 9525 BLOOED 

2 


X° = 4.02, df = 5, p = 0.547 


who chose a larger income as a criterion to measure success. Status 


and power have less appeal to adolescents than does a larger income. 


Fewer than ten per-cent (9.9) selected either one or the other of these 
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two alternatives as a measure of success. The argument could be advanced 


that the relative unimportance attached to material rewards does not 
present the complete picture. Advancement implies material rewards 


as does the selection of security. However, if the responses to all 


possible choices are evaluated, they are consistent with the responses 


reported in the two previous table and indicate students are concerned 
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about personal advancement and security for themselves in viewing their 
future occupations. Second to oie concern they express the hope of 
serving others or making a social contribution which will give them a 
sense of self-actualization. 

The relationship between low and high conflict indices and respon- 
dentachoices sof success criteria is not statistically. sienificant. Whe 
chi square value of 4.02 with 5 degrees of freedom gives a probability 


tevel of 0.547. 


Attributes Necessary for Success 


- 


When individuals achieve success in life, what personal attributes 
are responsible? When adolescents are on the verge of the world of work, 
what personal qualities do they believe will help them reach their goal? 
A fourth question listed the attributes which might be considered nec- 
essary to achieve success in one's occupation. Respondents were reques- 
ted to make a selection from these attributes: hard work; pleasant per- 
sonality; brains; knowing the right people; good luck; being a politician; 
having a good family background. The selections, in order of importance, 
are reported in Table XL. 

Over half of the respondents, 54.5 per cent, believed hard work is 
the necessary attribute for success and one-fifth, 20.7 per cent, believed 
intelligence is the necessary attribute. Pleasant personality was sel- 
ected as the attribute by one-eighth, 12.5 per cent. One-tenth of the 
respondents indicated that knowing the right people was the necessary 
personal ingredient to achieve success. The three remaining options, 
family, luck, and being a politician were rated as important by 2.3 per* 


cent of the respondents. Most of the respondents, 87.7 per cent, indi- 
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TABLE XL 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
ATTRIBUTES NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee es 
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Cont lict index 





Attributes Low High Total 
N 7. N is N hs 
Hard work 252.366 OP Ga D119 54.5 
Brains Take; Bese) | Sia 0.5 197R 2007 
Pleasant personality 60 11.4 oo SRS pyre: 119. LD Jags) 
Knowing the right people 64 Ua 4 oh These) 95 10.0 
Having a good family 
background 8 Uh ys !) Lapa 17 153 
Good luck it OFZ 3 Om 4 0.4 
being. a politician 1 Q.2 0 0.0 i Ore 
Tora 52608 L00¢0 4269910020 D5 2a O00 
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Ree oe, dGiv= 0, p =s0.137 


cated that personal success depended upon attributes within the individual 
and over which he might exercise a measure of control. 
The chi square value for the table is 9.72 which with 6 degrees of 


freedom gives a non-significant probability level of 0.137. 


Vignette Identification 


The fifth vignette briefly described two students discussing their 
outlook on life: 


Two students were discussing their outlook on life. The first student 
said that he thought the most important thing in life was for a per- 
son to stand up for certain principles and beliefs and be prepared to 
make sacrifices for them if necessary. The second student said he 
thought the most important thing in life was for a person to find as 
much happiness and satisfaction as possible, to get something out of 
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living. 
They were termed "idealistic" and "hedonistic." Respondent identifica- 
tion with the two students is reported in Table XLI. Over one-third of 
the respondents (35.6 per cent) identified with the idealistic student, 
while 9.5 per cent found identification with either student impossible. 
The results of the choices have a chi square value of 9.53 and with 
4 degrees of freedom, the value has a probability level of 0.049. More 
students, proportionally, in high conflict index schools identified with 
the idealistic student while more students in low conflict index schools 
adentified with the hedonistic student. If students in low conflict in- 
_ dex schools have goals congruent with those of adults, then selection of 
a hedonistic rather than idealistic life style would be anticipated (Knill, 
1963). The trend of the selections in Table XLI supports the theoretical 


position outlined earlier in the thesis. 


Summary 


The ninth hypothesis posited relationships between the conflict in- 
dices and student attitudes towards the world of work. Aspects of the 
relationship investigated are summarized in Table XLII. One of the five 
relationships, identification with students in the vignette, is statis-— 
tically significant. Little relationship exists between the conflict in- 


dices and student attitudes towards the world of work. 
V. FACTOR ANALYSIS 


To provide a more rigorous test of the hypotheses, replies to forty- 
two items on the Student's Questionnaire were factor analyzed using the 


principal axis method with a varimax rotation. Factors and factor load- 
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TABLE XLI 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH CONFLICT INDICES AND 
IDENTIFICATION WITH STUDENTS IN THE FIFTH VIGNETTE 





Conflict Index 
Identification Low High Total 





Very much like the first 


student "eS 329 81 19.0 154 toe 
Somewhat like the first 

student 102 19.4 84 LB 57 186 1955 
Somewhat like the second 

student . i3L 24.9 120 Zone 251 2074 
Very much like the second ; 

student G5 opts 106 24.9 ds 2829 
Impossible to decide a) 10.5 oe 8.2 90 oo 
Total 520 LOU0 A268 LOO. wisysi ARS ete 





Romane S edreat 4) ip =c02049 


TABLE XLII 


SUMMARY OF CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR CONFLICT INDICES AND 
STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE WORLD OF WORK 


2 
Dependent Variables Xx df Pp 
Satisfaction expected from ideal job Oe 7 0,085 
Reward anticipated from job 300 5 0,612 
Criteria for measuring success 4.02 Hs) 0.547 
Attributes necessary for success Seah 6 Opes We 


Identification with students in 
fifth vignette Yeo3 4 0.049% 
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ings are reported in Table XLIII.- Six factors emerged as a result of 
the analysis and these factors were named: 1) Referent Orientation; 
2) Heterosexual Involvement; 3) Political Efficacy; 4) Work Orienta- 


tion; 5) Work Satisfaction; and 6) Success Orientation. 


Description of the Factors 


agua ah Referent Orientation — the feeling or sense of identi- 
fication with either the family, peer group, or adult groups outside 
the home. 

Factor Il. Heterosexual Involvement - the involvement of boys 
and girls with members of the opposite sex. 


pactons bie Pobitical Etiicaey,— thepheeling, that «the, individual 


can and does have an impact on the political process (See supra, p.45). 


Facton IV. Work Orientationg= the belief that sto achievera sense 
of fulfilment and independence a person must be productive. 
Factor V. Work Satisfaction - the feeling that an ideal job can 


offer the satisfaction young people desire. 


é 


Racton Vig Sucecesss0rientation — the#teeling' that suecees in giizte 


can be achieved and efforts will be rewarded. 


Intercorrelation Matrix 


Factor scores for each individual in the sample (N = 952) were 
punched on separate cards and an intercorrelation matrix was computed 
by using the factor scores and individual responses to fifteen other 
variables. The variables correlated with the factor scores and with 
each other were: 


1. Intelligence 
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FACTOR LOADINGS OF FORTY-TWO QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS ON SIX VARIMAX FACTORS 


TABLE XLIII 


aah 


PN SSS. 


Comm- 
No unal- I ji cGaye IV V 
ities 
ae cll a aa eee ae lk 2 a ee eee 
oh Oe23. Oes2/ -0.074 -0.244 -0.216 -0.014 
Z 08145 0.366 0.012 -0.077 -0.002 0.054 
3 0.256 -0.475 07051 -0.025 0.068 0.106 
4 0.186 ASW -0.241 0.045 -0.009 -0.019 
5 0.428 -0.639 0.033 OF110 -0.026 05032 
6 0.392 0.507 -0.128 0.148 -0.156 -0.197 
7 Omi -0.275 0.006 OFF. -0.043 0.009 
8 S247 -0.457 0.034 O~185 -0.048 0.6025 
g Oo 125 05328 Oe0 St 0.036 0.061 0.094 
10 0.146 07555 -0.063 0.067 0.078 05031 
bing 0.086 Oza iil 0.006 -0.065 -0.096 0.058 
12 0.106 0.247 0.048 -0.178 -0.034 -0.092 
13 05057 0.194 -0.010 -0.045 0.058 -0.004 
14 05.073 Oe a7, -0.208 -0.026 0.056 0.050 
1 0.641 0.086 -0.793 0.062 -0.000 0-001 
16 OF779 0.024 0.879 0.068 -0.040 -0.020 
iy; OF 79 -0.037 -0.886 -0.059 -0.003 OF0L2 
18 0.039 0.043 0.019 ~0.168 GrOzL OF025 
19 0.092 O.aLb3 02052 -0.180 02075 0.144 
20 0.441 -0.095 02023 0.641 -0.030 0.024 
Zt 0.483 0,012 0.104 0.662 0.016 0.093 
22 0.491 -0.101 -0.007 Oe 07.0 0.049 0.002 
23 0.258 0.165 0.061 0.398 -0.069 -0.046 
24 G.023 0.083 -0.008 -0.109 -0.044 O02 7 
25 OL G11 0.054 -0.063 OF-0415 0.896 02012 
26 0.615 0.002 -0.053 -0.008 0.900 -0.013 
27 0.104 -0.150 0.010 0230 -0.162 Ortho? 
28 OUI 0.209 0.082 0.019 0.005 -0.293 
29 0.028 0.007 -0.011 O.045 -0.083 0.108 
30 0.106 OF L/6 -0.042 -0.147 0.049 -0.209 
oh Oc o19 -0.180 -0.027 O..072 -0.018 -0.693 
a2 a On: 0.014 -0.038 O2 022 0.026 Os/45 
35) 0.196 02133 -0.125 -0.066 0.006 OF 224 
34 Oeb35 0.004 -0.190 ~0.082 -0.033 -0.025 
35 QO. LAL OF170 -0.030 -0.056 O£013 O803L 
36 0.324 0.080 -0.180 OF 245 -0.031 -0.269 
Vi 0.102 -0.003 -0.005 -0.044 0.002 0.002 
38 0.074. 0.174 0.086 0.026 2.012 0.014 
39 0.188 -0.025 -0.110 0.120 0.006 -0.114 
40 0.224 -0.035 -0.099 -0.028 -0.096 Ores 
41 0.329 -0.120 -0.140 Or05zZ -0.073 0.065 
42 GesZ25 -0.266 0.029 0.146 0.085 0.032 
ERAT PA SVP he! 2.494 LEON! BS TiShs} 1.504 
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2 Length of residence in the community 

3. Grade level 

4. Age 

5. Amount of time devoted to homework each evening 

6. Occupational Aspiration Scale score 

7. Amount of time spent each week on extracurricular activities 
8. Number of evenings spent at home each week 


9. Number of evenings spent outside the home each week with members 
of the peer group 


10. Amount of time spent each week working outside the home 

11. Achievement Orientation Test score 

12. Academic achievement 

13. Sex 

4 oOclal class 

Loss pindexvom—rore conflict 
The intercorrelation matrix is reported in Table XLIV. 

Factor I, Referent Orientation, was positively associated, i.e., statis-—- 
tically significant, with intelligence, number of evenings per week spent 
with the peer group outside the home, and religious affiliation. It was 
negatively associated with the amount of homework done each evening and 
the number of evenings spent at home with the family. 

Factor II, Heterosexual Involvement, the attractiveness of the other 
sex was positively associated with intelligence, the level of occupational 
aspiration score, number of evenings spent at home each week with the fam- 
ily, and academic achievement. It was negatively associated with grade 
level, aay evenings spent out with the peer group, and sex. Boys are less 


attracted to girls than girls to boys. 
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Factor III, Political Efficacy, was associated positively with in- 
telligence, amount of time devoted to homework each evening, the level of 
occupational aspiration score, involvement in extracurricular activities, 
the Achievement Orientation Test score, academic achievement and sex. 
Negative relationships exist between political efficacy and social class 
and religion. 

Factor IV, Work Orientation, is positively related to age, number 
of evenings spent out with eneince: group, with students who are working 
and social class. Work orientation is negatively related to intelligence, 
number of eveings spent with the family, academic achievement and sex. 
Boys are less work oriented than girls. 

Factor V, Work Satisfaction, is positively related to social class. 
It is negatively associated with intelligence, level of occupational as- 
piration, evenings spent out with the peer group, and academic achievement. 

Factor VI, Success Orientation, is positively associated only with 
social class. It is negatively associated with intelligence, grade level, 
amount of time spent on homework each evening, the level of occupational 
aspiration, involvement in extracurricular activities, Achievement Orien- 
tation Test score, and academic achievement. 

Two of the fifteen variables -- length of residence in the commun- 
ity, and grade level -- are significantly correlated with the conflict 
indices. Significant correlations are reported in Table XLV. None of the 
six factors identified correlated significantly with the conflict indices. 

The length of time a respondent has resided in the community is neg- 
atively correlated with the conflict indices. The longer students have 
resided in the community, the lower is the conflict index in the school. 


eengole which have a low index of conflict will have students enrolled 
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TABLE XLV 


PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT INTERCORRELATION MATRIX OF 
CONFLICT INDEX, RESIDENCE AND GRADE 











Variable 1 2 3 
iveeGOn tL ct. index if 
2. Residence -.19 - 
3. Grade v0) 18 7 


r= .08, df = 900, p = 0.01 


whose years of residence in the community will be greater than the length 
of residence in the community of students in schools whose index of 
conflict is high. It might be inferred from this finding that the stu- 
dents who are new-comers to the school have not perceived the expectations 
of the teachers, where students who have resided in the community for 
a longer period have perceived the expectations of the teachers and self 
expectations have become more congruent with teacher expectations. 

Grade level is also negatively correlated with the conflict indices. 
The higher the grade, the lower will be the conflict index. Perceptions 
of teacher expectations by students in Grade X when compared to those by 
students in Grade XII may not be as accurate and consequently their self 
expectations may not be as congruent with teacher expectations. Two 
Petites may help to account for a greater congruency of student and teach- 
er expectations in higher grades. First, the length. of time students 
are enrolled in the high school may allow more accurate perception of 


teacher expectation and students are then able to pattern their self 
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expectations after teacher expectations. Second, studentswhose expect- 
ations are not congruent with the expectations of the teachers may have 
left school. Thus, students who have remained in school until they are 
in Grade XII are the students whose self expectations are congruent with 
teacher expectations. 


VI. SUMMARY 


In Chapter II some views of today's adolescent were presented. In 
this section an attempt will be made, based on the studies reviewed, to 
portray the typical adolescent. Against this backdrop, the prototypic 
adolescent, based on information gained from this study, will be placed. 

The Canadian teenager continues to attend high school because of the 
advantages it offers him vis-a-vis his obtaining entrance to university, 
or a general education which admits him into business or technical post- 
secondary education, or which conveys him directly into the job market. 

He cares little for school and if given the opportunity to withdraw from 
the institution, the chances are one in eight that he would do so. 

His parents exert effective influence on his decisions although his 
desire to develop his self-independence and the difficulty of communicat- 
ing across generations lessens parental power. Parental influence will 
have as great, or greater, an effect upon his future actions when compared 
to the affect his parents have on him at the present time. 

The typical adolescent's level of occupational aspiration is related 
to his family's social position and to his place of residence. The sex 
of the adolescent is also related to the level of occupational aspiration. 
He wants a job with security and pleasant working conditions. He believes 


he will achieve success by being a pleasant person and working hard and, 
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to him, success is measured by the increased security he achieves. The 
typical adolescent adheres strongly to the belief that success in life 
is based on individual effort but his goal, in part, is to assist other 
people. 

The typical adolescent, according to information obtained for this 
study, has a pragmatic approach to education. He does not greatly like 
school but attends and will continue to attend because of what education 
offers -- enhanced career opportunities. His immediate family is impor- 
tant to him and exercises an influence on his decision-making. In a con- 
flict of interests, peer versus family, if the adolescent has to sever 
Beer nee Wa theastriend,, thesdecision is a Al eee one. He identi- 
fies with gregarious, other-directed adolescents and,to him, the most im- 
portant attribute possessed by these individuals is their personality. 

As a boy from a middle-class home in an urban center, the typical 
adolescent's occupational aspirations are related to these characteris- 
tics. When he completes his education, hopefully university, he wants 
a job offering security and an opportunity to perform tasks at which he 
is competent. He has not given much thought to the rewards employment 
brings but he wants additional security for himself and his family to- 
gether with some recognition for his performance and a chance to achieve 
independence. He will measure his degree of achievement of success by 
the extent he advances in his field but he isn't, at least for the present, 
concerned with status and power. 

To the typical adolescent, luck, family background, and knowing the 
right people are not important; hard work and intelligence are respon- 
sible for success in life. 


Today's typical adolescent might be classified as a hedonistic 
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pragmatist but, ambivalently, he exhibits a strong sense of idealism. 
The ambivalent stance of high school students suggests that while cer- 
tain behaviors and attitudes may be labelled typical, the individual- 


ity of each adolescent should not be totally ignored. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSION, AND IMPLICATIONS 
I. THEORY, PROBLEM, AND METHODOLOGY 


Theoretical Framework 


Many theories have been evolved concerning the period of life dur- 
ing which the young of society develop into adults. Central to these 
theories is the concept that adolescence is a transitional period in 
which individuals acquire a new self-identity. Because of physical ma- 
turation and accompanying emotional stresses, the period is generally 
an unstable one for the individual. 

In attempting to provide stability for himself in changing condi- 
tions, the adolescent identifies with peer stereotypes. Faced with con- 
flicting, frustrating forces, he frequently reacts against these condi- 
tions with aggressive behavior. The effects of instability, peer- 
identification, aggressiveness, and the continued subtle, delicate task 
of ego acquisition are responsible for extreme positions adolescent of- 
ten take and for their drastic changes in behavior. 

The adolescent in today's complex industrial society, in addition 
to the problem of acquiring his own ego identity, faces many conflicting 
cultural forces. The discontinuities of society, for example, in the 
nciemny eugatn a son to father, demand radical role changes for which the 
adolescent is ill-prepared. Development of an adolescent sub-culture 
with its own value and status systems promotes intergenerational conflict. 
At the same time that the adolescent faces hostile competing forces, he 


is continually confronted with the conflicting demands of a vast mass 
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media network. 


Conflict within the individual and between the individual and the 
broader society seems to be the salient characteristic of adolescence. A 
typology representative of types and dimensions of conflict was developed. 
Three types of conflict were postulated: within the adolescent, within 
peer groups, and between the adolescent sub-culture and the adult cul- 
ture. Sex, status, responsibility, and achievement were suggested ae 
pertinent dimensions of the adolescent's role where the three types of 
conflict might be generated. In the school, particularly, these three 
types of conflict might develop about student academic achievement. 

Part of the rationale for the study was based on the possibility 
of quantifying student and teacher expectations for student academic 
achievement so that within a school a conflict index could be derived. 

A measure of an individual's achievement orientation, based on his achieve- 
ment syndrome, provided scores which permitted the computation of a con- 


flee EeeEnicd exes 


The Problem 


Exploration of the conflict between students and teachers about 
academic achievement, then, appeared to be pertinent and useful. More 
specifically, the study was designed to investigate relationships be- 
tween expectations of high school students and of teachers for achieve- 
ment and student attitudes towards education, their associates, and the 


world of work. 


Instrumentation 
Two questionnaires were developed to collect the data for the study. 


One, the Teacher's Questionnaire, consisted of a single sheet on which 
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teacher respondents were required to check off items giving biographical 
naborme ction about themselves and to respond to Rosen's Achievement Orien- 
tation Test. The Student's Questionnaire included a section which allowed 
collection of biographical information in addition to three instruments: 
1) Rosen's Achievement Orientation Test -- identical to the test on the 
Teacher's Questionnaire which was designed to tap achievement motivation; 
2) Campbell's Political Efficacy Scale which was designed to measure the 
student's belief that an individual can have some impact upon the poli- 
tical process; 3) Haller's Occupational Aspiration Scale which was de- 
signed to discover attitudes towards education, associates, and the world 


of work were included. 


Population and Data Collection 


The population consisted of studentsand teachers in attendance at 
ten selected Manitoba high schools on the days when the questionnaires 
were administered. One hundred and seventy-seven teachers completed 
questionnaires to supply basic data about the teachers' backgrounds and 
scores on the Achievement Orientation Test. Three thousand, three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight students completed usable questionnaires. An 
approximate one-quarter random sample (N = 952) drawn from the 3,378 res- 
pondents who completed the Student's Questionnaire supplied the data for 
the statistical analysis. 

In January, 1964, the researcher visited each school and adminis- 
tered the questionnaires to staff members of the schools. Student ques- 
tionnaires were administered by the teachers under the direct supervision 
of the researcher. During the same period, student scores on Grade IX 


academic achievement examinations and general ability tests were obtained 
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from the Manitoba Department of Education records. 


Statistical Treatment 


Three basic statistical procedures were used: 1) one-way analysis 
of variance was utilized to test for differences among teacher and stu- 
dent scores on the Achievement Orientation Test and for differences among 
student scores on the Occupational Aspiration Scale; 2) measures of 
association between the conflict index and student attitudes were ob- 
tained by applying the chi square test; 3) replies to forty-two items 
on the Student's Questionnaire were factor analyzed, factor scores ob- 
tained, and an intercorrelation matrix for six factors and fifteen stu- 


dent variables computed. 


Il. FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS 


Hypotheses 


1.0. Hypothesis 1.0. predicated the existence of relationships be- 
tween expectations for achievement and teacher characteristics. Although 
the greatest difference for mean scores on the Achievement Orientation 
Test existed between male and female teachers, none of the differences 
was statistically significant. As a group, teachers apparently did not 
differ in their expectations about achievement. 

1.1. Hypothesis 1.1. stated that relationships existed between 
teacher expectations for achievement and the school characteristics of 
size and location. No statistically significant differences existed be— 
tween teachers' mean scores when grouped by size and location. 

1.2. Hypothesis 1.2. indicated the existence of relationships be- 


tween expectations for achievement and student characteristics of sex, 
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schools and in other geographical settings. 


Implications 


For Administrators. The findings that teachers do not have dis- 
similar achievement orientations has implications for educational ad- 
ministrators. Schools enrol students who have great variations in abil- 
ity level and achievement orientations. To provide a suitable learning 
situation, teacher expectations should not be so incongruent with stu- 
dent expectations that the student is unable to reach goals in keeping 
with his abilities. Studentswho are being continually frustrated by 
their inability to achieve even minimum goals cannot be expected to em- 
brace the aims and objectives of the school and the degree of social- 
ization which takes place in the school will be minimal. If students 
from socially deprived sections of the population are confronted by 
teachers who have high achievement orientations, the problem of school 
drop-outs in the lower social classes will remain unsolved. Administra- 
tors in schools and school systems Sie be aware of the lack of differ- 
ences of teacher achievement orientations and attempt to make teachers 
aware of the impact this congruency will have on students with widely 
differing achievement orientations. 

‘A second implication for educational administrators results from the 
academic tenor of the school. The relatively large number of students 
planning to attend university and the relatively large number of students 
who were actually enrolled in university entrance courses provides evi- 
dence of the academic orientation of the school. if the school is to 
provide learning experiences for all levels of abilities and interests 
and if the school is to assist in the preparation of students for an in- 


creasing variety of occupations, then educational administrators must 
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make certain that a greater variety of programs is available to students. 
They must also provide the leadership necessary to persuade teachers, 
parents and students of the value of these programs. 

Student responses to questionnaire items in the world of work sec- 
tion indicate unrealistic perceptions of future rewards, satisfactions, 
and successes. Because many students enter et Tanentr ei ther directly, 
or shortly following the termination of their high school career, consid- 
eration should be given to providing means of disseminating information 
covering various phases of employment. 

The lack of counselling services for high school students is ob- 
vious and requires attention. Selection of courses, university orienta- 
tion, and unrealistic perception of the world of work, mentioned above, 
point to the need for vocational guidance. ot ae counselling may also 
be necessary in other areas of student endeavour but the data collected 
supply evidence that students require assistance in planning courses and 
that programs associated with career selection and with work orientation 
“should be implemented. 

Trends in the data indicate teachers exert little influence? on 
opinions and attitudes of students. if lack of teacher” intluence 1s 7a 
measure of student alienation from, or disenchantment with, the institu- 
tion, then educational administrators should investigate the possibilities 
of different types of class and school organization. Abolition, in whole 
Orin mee of the feeling of disenchantment students have may be accom- 
plished by a greater degree of student involvement in the teaching-learning 
process. Student involvement may imply radical changes in existing organ- 
izational patterns. The data point to the existence of a strong feeling 


of idealism. If this latent idealism, insofar as the school is concerned, 
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could be tapped by dynamic leadership and by changed organizational 
structures, some of the alienation or disenchantment students now have 
might be dissipated. 

For Research. This study has touched upon a number of areas where 
additional research might prove interesting and rewarding. 

The lack of differences among grade levels indicate that high 
school student attitudes have become fairly stable. A longitudinal 
study might show the extent to which changes do occur from one grade 
level to another. Coupled with longitudinal research should be an 
attempt to discover at what age and grade level attitudes become stable. 
Research of this kind should be preceded by the evelopment of more 
refined instruments to measure student attitudes more precisely. 

Student reaction to the girls' Occupational Aspiration Scale was 
satisfactory. Respondents appeared to have little difficulty in com- 
pleting the test and the number of completed questionnaires indicated 
the test was not too difficult and did not pose a threat; however, more 
research should be undertaken to validate the instrument and test its 
reliability. 

The lack of dissimilarity of teacher achievement orientation at 
the high school level poses a problem which might be investigated. Are 
the achievement orientations of elementary school teachers congruent 
and is the orientation related to student performance? 

Results from numerous studies have shown that Canadian high school 
students tend to be conformists and conservatives. Studies of out-of- 
school adolescents are urgently needed to make comparisons between their 


attitudes and value orientations and those of the high school student. 
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TREACHER SsOUESTIONNAIRE 
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‘Read each of the following statements: if you agree with th 
“statement, CIRCLE the word “AGREE”; if you ‘else es the 
“statement. CIRCLE the word “Disagree”. 


it 
® 1. 


10. 


al. 


Parents would be greatly upset if their 
son ended up doing factory labor. 


. All that most people today want out of 


life in the way of a career is a secure, 
not too difficult, job, with enough pay 
to afford a nice car and eventually a 
home of their own 


. When a man is born, the success he 


is going to have is already decided, so 
he might just as well accept it and not 
fight against it. 


. It’s silly to put money into a car when 


the money could be used for an edu- 
cation or to start a business. 


. The best kind of job is one where 


people are part of the organization all 
working together, even if they don’t 
get individual credit. 


. Even when people get married, they 


believe their main loyalty still belongs 
to their father and mother. 


. Education and learning are more im- 


portant in determing a person’s hap- 
piness than money and what it will buy. 


. When the time comes for a person to 


take a job, he should stay near his 
parents even if it means giving up 
a good job. 


. Planning only makes a person unhappy 


since plans hardly ever work cut 


anyway. 


With world conditions the way they 
are, the wise person lives for today 
and lets tomorrow take care of itself. 


Nothing in life is worth the sacrifice 
of moving away from your parents. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


1. Sex. CHECK ONE. 
=f Se ne Female 
DAS. eRe ere Male 
2. Age. CHECK ONE. 
iT sa meee 25 or under 
1 RET 26 - 30 
CR Ey eer SL 3) 
Fis 36 - 40 
Dae Bi abe 41 - 45 
ae pene 46 - 50 
(he: ce weeee 51 - 55 
B eeaneaaekei 56 - 60 
bre ane 61 - 65 
BS OF deanery, over 65 
3. Education. 
equivalent. CHECK ONE. 
a one year 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Number of years of university training or its 


p] ee Ae two years 
ih aeiahs arene three years 
aa Ne four years 
Dianne tene five years 
Ore ee. six years 

| See seven years 
On eeaaeeae s, eight years 
Osea eet nine years 


4. Experience. 
CHECK ON 


Number of years 


E. 


28 


- 3 years 
- 6 years 
- 9 years 
years 
- 15 years 
- 18 years 
years 
- 24 years 
- 27 years 


or more years 


total teaching 








experience. 


5. Number of years of teaching experience in this school. CHECK 
ONE. 


6. Number of years 
ONE. 


28 or more years 


rseidence in this community. CHECK 


- 3 years 
- 6 years 
- 9 years 
- 12 years 
- 15 years 
years 
years 
- 24 years 
- 27 years 


- 3 years 
- 6 years 
- 9 years 
- 12 years 
- 15 years 
- 18 years 
years 
- 24 years 
- 27 years 


or more years 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 


paint ae Sars 


wurhoeqrs grtdosst 


WOAH  foorlse aids ai sonsinsgxe gridoest to eresy to odin 2 


AQSGHOD .winsimeman sil? ai sacsbion mesy 


AIT ARTE 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


MANITOBA HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 


BOs mOUiES TUROININOAT Rae 





(Last name) (Given names) 


In what school did you write your Grade IX examinations? 


(Name of the School) 








This questionnaire deals with your family background and your attitudes. ANSWER EACH 
QUESTION AS BEST YOU CAN. 


The answers you give will be held in strict confidence. Place the completed questionnaire 
in the envelope and seal it so NO ONE in this school will see your answers but you. Work 
QUICKLY but CAREFULLY in giving your answers. 


After the replies of all the students have been gathered, they will be studied by using an 
electronic computer. Your answers will be changed Into a code for use in this machine. 
Once this code is used, your answers cannot be identified by name. 
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A. YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. irene rated: in this country but not in this province 
The questions in this section and the one following arte oP alee outside Canada 
questions of fact. Please try to give the correct answer. 
1. What is your father’s occupation? Be as specific as you can. 7. How long have you lived in this community? CHECK Usb 
For example: Sales clerk at Eatons, self-employed electrician, 
owns a store and employs four people. (If he is dead, write ee re less than 2 years 
down what his occupation was.) “ iia ae 2-3 years 
Serra i PN d ctcssvadenennscghyeoness ee? ee 
2. Does your mother have a job outside your home? CHECK Foner 6-7 years 
fi 59 es, Seen 8-9 years 
ak eee full-time Gite 10-11 years 
Pee Eee aT part-time 7 Meme nye 12-13 years 
oe eee ee no Bee Le 14-15 years 
3. What is your religion? CHECK ONE. 11 oS NR more than 15 years 
Seer Protestant 8. How long have you attended this school? CHECK ONE. 
Bee Mate axiaes Catholic Wcale tek srarned hale ear 
Beene Jewish Dhl Ree: 1 year 
Me Pine Meacasas Mennonite zeae eh aivears 
=f ere een Greek Orthodox Ae Ais at weirs 
Geese rao di ih a 1 pba a cells Sa er eh gel i yay a trent 
4, Where were you born? CHECK ONE. 12 GSR hen 5 years 
RR osc d.0 in this province Pica. ake katpehie 6 years 
tha Ae in this country but not in this province Se ees 7 years 
oe Oa ee outside Canada 9 . aritobs ha 8 years or more 
5. Where was your father born? CHECK ONE. 13 9. What grade are you in? CHECK ONE. 
If epee FAM 2, in this province Petree nether. Grade 10 
Dee ane wey in this country but not in this province De Poriloe ace Grade 11 
Fee abet outside Canada Sie ue ae, Grade 12 
6. Where was your mother born? CHECK ONE. 14 10. How old are you? Please write in. ; 18 


Ler Re in this province Pk ks a RP aioe Ga eh ae Weare cir Noel months 


B. YOU AND YOUR HOME. 


In the following questions, mark your answer by putting a 


CIRCLE in the right place, 
“Does your family own a car?” 


For example, in the question, 
draw a circle around YES if 


your family has a car, and around NO if your jane hasn’t 
21 


a car. 


Be sure to answer all questions. 


1. Does your family own a car? Yes 
2. Does your family have a garage or carport? Yes 
3. Did your father go to high school? Yes 
4. Did your mother go to high school? Yes 
5. Did your father go to university? Yes 
6. Did your mother go to university? Yes 
7. Is there a writing desk in your home? Yes 
8. Does your family have a hi-fi record player? Yes 
9. Does your family own a piano? Yes 
10. Does your family get a daily newspaper? Yes 
11. Do you have your own room at home? Yes 
12. Does your family own its own home? Yes 
13. Is there an encylopedia in your home? Yes 
14. Does your family have more than 100 hard 
covered books? (e.g. 4 shelves 3 feet long) Yes 
15. Did your parents borrow any books from the 
library last year? Yes 
16. Does your family leave town each year for a 
holiday ? Yes 
17. Do you belong to any club where you have 
to pay fees? Yes 
18. Does your mother belong to any clubs or 
organizations such as study, church, art, or 
social clubs? Yes 
19, Does your family belong to any clubs or 
organizations ? Yes 
20, Have you ever had lessons in music, dancing, 


art, swimming, etc., outside of school? Yes 


C. YOU AND YOUR EDUCATION. 


1. What program are you taking in school? CHECK ONE. 


Lp ea tas matriculation 


AEE general 


ee eR commercial 


Pree 8 vocational 


Et atte not yet decided 


No 


No 


22 


2. How much time on the average do hy spend doing home- 
work outside of school? CHECK ON 23 


ieee 6 none, or almost none 
be AR less than ¥2 hour a day. 
Re mie about ¥2 hour a day 

A Se toes a about 1 hour a day 
Wee pce about 142 hours a day 
2 anh coe about 2 hours a day 


rds AS eee about 3 hours a day 


ALTE more than 3 hours a day 


3. If school were not compulsory, and you alone could make 
CHEC 


the decision, would you... ONE. 24 
L mactareiseinet: stay in school until graduation? | 
pp Wet leave school before graduation? 

Gee eer acer don’t know. 


4. Suppose you had an extra hour in school and you could 
either take some course of your own choosing, or use it for 
athletics or some other activity, or use it for study. How 
would you use it? CHECK ONE. 25 


es Te take another school course 

D venerenecrreatrint spend time on games or athletics 
SS. HREOC. join a club 

A Re Sc eee use the time to study 
SAC)... do something else 


5. What TWO reasons would you pick from this list to explain 
why you are staying in school? PLACE THE NUMERALS 
1 AND 2 IN THE SPACE IN FRONT OF aT 
SELECTIONS. 26 


Leas teers I like school very much 

OIE Ee I want a general education 

Srawesen. 29% I’m training for a job 

4g, RecN I need high school to get into university 

D Seah saree my parents insist I go to school 

Bee all my friends are going to school 

Wibics eyaenrn) I enjoy the sports activities 

te eee I enjoy the social life 

Eee ene) I’m too young to go out and start working 
TOPs other reasons (write in} .....,c:ccsceuene yee hed 


6. If you are planning on attending college or university after 
high school, which of the following do you think is most 
important? CHECK ONE. 28 


lL 5: Ah cena sesae: the stimulation of new ideas 

INEM EPR He preparation for making a living 
AER eee Se campus activities and social life 

4 Oy A keer new friends who share my interests 


7. If you are planning on attending college or university after 
high school, which will you most likely study? CHECK tN 


) ae ce a liberal arts program 

PHAR AA eink a science program 

Be ee onl education (teacher training) 

Ay ci cena commerce 

PRR engineering 

Ses nal gree agriculture 

Waisdy ROME medicine 

Bs ictecvadenk law 

ee re undecided 
10). 2a other (write in) 55k: een trceenenes Ou oae en ee 


Read these questions carefully. If you have ANY feelings at all 


10. 


that you are more like one person than the other, please place 
a check mark in the appropriae space. 


. Two students were talking about how they felt about the 


school they were attending. The first student said he usually felt 
a kind of pride in the school and he had a sense of personal 
responsibility for helping the teachers get their job done. 
The second student said he felt responsible chiefly for his 
own courses, that he left worrying about bigger problems to 
the people such as the principal and teachers whose job it 
was to worry about them. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 
which one would you say you’d most nearly be like? CHECK 
3 


ONE. ° 
Tee. Sa very much like the first student 

PA eat he eae somewhat like the first student 

Oe ah anaes iad very much like the second student 

Ate dena 89) somewhat like the second student 

De chery. impossible to decide 


. Two students were discussing their reputations in the school. 


The first one said he thought it was important for a person 
to watch what he does in public and to associate with a re- 
spectable class of people. The second student said he didn’t 
pay too much attention to what other people think of him, 
that he does what he wants to do and doesn’t worry too much. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 
ance one would you say you'd most nearly be like. CHECK 


31 
| Coie ae ee ee very much like the first student 
Oh: melee er somewhat like the first student 
Se: eee very much like the second student 
_ re ee somewhat like the second student 
[a impossible to decide 


Two students were attending the same high school. Both 
felt they couldn’t get along with their teachers and they both 
disliked school very much. Both of them were planning to 
quit school as soon as they could find suitable jobs. The first 
student said that since things were so bad he wasn’t going 
out of his way to work hard, that he was going to do as 
little as possible. The second student said that he was 
continuing to work as hard as he usually did, that he felt 
he should do a full day’s work. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 


which one would you say you’d most nearly be like. CHECK 
ONE. 32 
ieee ie fee's very much like the first student 

DRE oes ek somewhat like the first student 

Siete ae ten. very much like the second student 

Me pe decte: somewhat like the second student 

Sele Mats, impossible to decide 


Many of the following questions are matters of OPINION; there 
are no tight or wrong answers. We simply want to compare the 
teplics made by students in this school with replies made by 
students in other schools. 


D. YOU AND YOUR ASSOCIATES, 


1 


Do you get money from your parents? CHECK ONE. 33 
Teer Moan no | 

Be re I get money when I need some 

Shin abe I get a regular allowance 


Ghiow Much per, WEEK 1. ia.c.0...vsnaia: ) 34 


2. In your life which is more important to you? CHECK ONE. 
35 


Aol eared school chums 

Zit Hee: relatives (uncles, aunts, cousins) 

Sasi social clubs 

hu ie nee work groups 

Sept. orewers: church groups 

Gera meee immediate family (father, mother, brothers, sisters ) 


3. What TWO persons have had the most influence in keeping 


you in school? PLACE THE NUMERALS 1 AND 2 IN 
THE SPACES AT THE FRONT OF YOUR SELEC- 


TIONS. 36 37 
Ly: ae Sie father 

Zit AteLneme, mother 

stele Ee ems sister 

ft ei oe ree brother 

DS Aetintect teacher or principal 

Ore ees, minister, priest or rabbi 

Tere an aes: boy friend or girl friend 

Oe antec aunt or uncle 

SR en ee some other person 


. Suppose you had always wanted to belong to a particular 


club or group in the school and finally you were asked to 
join. Then you found your parents did not approve of the 
group. What would you do? CHECK ONE. 38 


lee... te definitely join anyway 
PRIS S conan probably join 

Set eens oes probably not join 

AER eae definitely not join 


. Suppose your parents and teachers approved of the group but 


by joining you would break with your closest friend who 
wasn’t asked to join. What would you do? CHECK Ske 


Teeter: definitely join anyway 
Diceee Meee sete probably join 
S aratopce probably not join 
Mrs there ty definitely not join 

. Which of these would be hardest to take — your parents’ 
disapprovel, your teachers’ disapproval, or breaking with a 
friend? CHECK ONE. 40 
1 a eee parents’ disapproval 
PRR S554 teachers’ disapproval 
BP commana breaking with a friend 


. How much cheating or cribbing goes on in your classroom 


during examinations? CHECK ONE. a1 
Tigrertee tert none at all 

DT EOEE se very little 

SH Se ate senee quite a lot 

Eee en er a great deal 

Bi dnc eto .. don’t know 


8. 


10. 


11. 


Would you report to a teacher any student that you knew to 
be cheating in an examination? CHECK ONE. 42 


I Ree deh earn yes 

Dee eee no 

Sa aR SN a ts not if he were my friend 
AT ee ot ane undecided 


. Would you hand in an essay or an assignment that your 


friend had done for you as your own? CHECK ONE. 43 


Two students were talking about their classmates. The first 
student said he always tried to be friendly and to fit in 
with the class since he didn’t like being left out and he 
enjoyed being with people. The second student said he be- 
lieved in being friendly too, but his reason was different. He 
said if you were friendly with people you would be able 
to get more things done the way you wanted, you’d be more 
likely to get better grades from teachers and less likely 
to have people against you. 

If you had to compare yourself to one of these students, 
nee one would you say you'd most nearly be like. eels 


bic ehaeeeenens very much like the first student 

ye en Re somewhat like the first student 

SS Rana ree ee very much like the second student 
pS ha ot somewhat like the second student 
See ee es, impossible to decide 


Among the crowd you go around with, which of the things 
listed below are important in order to be popular with the 
group? PLACE THE NUMERALS 1, 2, AND 3 IN THE 
SPACES AT THE FRONT OF YOUR Se ohh 


46 47 
Bee oe ann Peet be a good dancer 
7 SRN Se TE Soh have sharp clothes 
SNPs oie have a good personality 
ee ere rea be athletic 
aaa er be good at stirring up excitement 
6.22 Ah a have money 
Y Eee aera drinking 
OR ete smoking 
bt LM oro being up on cars 
TOR eae knowing what’s going on in the world of popu- 


lar singers, movie and T V stars 


E. YOU AND THE STUDENTS’ COUNCIL 


|S 


Do you hold a position on the Students’ Council? OES 
ONE. 


Le ee ty no 

Ph hehe ne te president 

Se eet vice-president 

CL TT secretary 

nN Ne 8 treasurer 

OREM watts council representative 
MSasocseain sae sports representative 
bP cesta social representative 
Seanad ae any other position 


2. Do you hold a position in your home room executive? CHECK 
ONE. 49 


LA eee no 

Page ia ta ae room president 
SANS Ay Sal room vice-president 
4 chage steueet room secretary 

De eo room treasurer 

6 See OF council representative 
Yh Meaney se sports representative 
hme Ray, 2 social representative 
os Maan echo any other positoin 


The next five statements have been made by students about the 
way they feel about the students’ council. How do you feel about 
the students’ council? Please indicate how you feel by replying 
to these questions. 


3. I don’t think students’ council members care much what 
students like me think. CHECK ONE. 50 


Ltttive: eigen agree strongly 

2 Mee. atau ds agree somewhat 
dee gis! agree slightly 

elt Rapier ase disagree slightly 

5 TA ae ree disagree somewhat 
Ghose disagree strongly 


4. Voting is the only way students like me can have any. say 
about how the students’ council runs things. CHECK Spe 


St 
Dipak ae agree strongly 
ae a one agree somewhat 
IT BAR ei agree slightly 
4iT dais disagree slightly 
SG a aa oi disagree somewhat 
ON Grae disagree strongly 


5. Students like me don’t have any say about what the students’ 
council does. CHECK ONE. Se 


te aa sere atone agree strongly 

a eee gee agree somewhat 

BT emnnr ot agree slightly 

ve anh ah ae disagree slightly 

SF Athen Meee disagree. somewhat 
Gin unoantee disagree strongly 


6. Sometimes the students’ council activities and business 
seem so complicated that a student like me can’t mally 
understand what’s going on. CHECK ONE. 


| ber hearer agree strongly 

PLE ome ea agree somewhat 

Ee eee etosei agree slightly 

ee edlee dis disagree slightly 
Sidi ie he: disagree somewhat 


7. The way students vote is the main thing that decides how 


eee aan council runs things in this school. CHECK 


54 
Tp ecae cea: agree strongly 
Bends weels. oat agree somewhat 
Bit aie: ie agree slightly 
Alea disagree slightly 
Sie ae Ue disagree somewhat 
GUESSING ONS disagree strongly 


F. YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 


lf 


to 


Two students were discussing their outlook on life. The first 
student said he thought the most important thing in life 
was for a person to stand up for certain principles and 
beliefs and be prepared to make sacrifices for them if 
necessary. The second student said he thought the most im- 
portant thing in life was for a person to find as much 
happiness and satisfaction as possible, to get something out 
of living. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 
which one would you say you'd most nearly be like? CHECK 
55 


eee Lee very much like the first student 
2. VA, Mo somewhat like the first student 
ea An ee very much like the second student 
ER ees somewhat like the second student 
Ste A hae impossible to decide 


. Many people have different ideas about what the ideal job 


would be like. Here is a list of things that people have said 
they would like in a job. What is the ONE thing on the list 
that you would most like in a job? PLACE THE NUMERAL 
1 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE 
YOU SELECT. What is the SECOND thing on the list that 
you would most like in a job? PLACE THE NUMERAL 
2 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE oe 


SELECT. S6 5 
NE cae: eee the promise of a secure future 

Prd ae a chance to do what I am really good at 

= he ae “a chance to organize things the way I like 
Aerintty. ost friendly, easy-going people to work with 
ae 2 ee not too much pressure on me to get things done 
1 ie oe me a chance to get ahead if I work hard 

Ph cts a chance to help others 

oS cedopeteeeee on plenty of benefits like vacations and medical care 


. Here is another list. This one has to do with things that 


people would like to get out of a job. What is the ONE 
thing you would most like to get out of a job? PLACE THE 
NUMERAL 1 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF 
THE ONE YOU SELECT. What is the SECOND thing 
on the list that you would most like to get out of a job? 
PLACE THE NUMERAL 2 IN THE SPACE AT ve 


FRONT OF THE ONE YOU SELECT. 58 
| ee ree the respect of others 

QRS RR TS, money 

ae ee a sense of accomplishment 

PEN riot cn a sense of security 

Binds: wsica feeling of doing something worthwhile 


ies ioe, a feeling of independence 


4. Getting ahead in life means different things to different 


people. Here is a list of things people have in mind when 
they say they want to get ahead in life. Which ONE of these 
things are you most interested in when it comes to getting 
ahead? PLACE THE NUMERAL 1 IN THE SPACE 
AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE YOU SELECT. What is 
the SECOND thing on the list that you are most interested 
in when it comes to getting ahead? PLACE THE NUMER- 
AL 2 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE 


YOU SELECT. 60 61 
Layee Meu ie see a higher standing in the community 

Di Manet: 3 greater ability to influence others 

Be TASER ae a larger income 

A ar AN Gay greater ability to help others 

Be Scenes eae advancement in my job or career 

OM tree more security for myself and family 


. What TWO things on this list, do you think, really get a 


person ahead fastest today? PLACE THE NUMERALS 1 
AND 2 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF YOUR 
SELECTIONS. 62 63 


Tee ier Besa hard work 

ED A Beat 5 i pleasant personality 

Bei atote ates brains 

bE Se D knowing the right people 

yee eee good luck 

Gua wanaa tear being a good politician 

FT ncted BO 2 3, having a good family background 


. Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get when your schooling is over? 


CHECK ONE. 


LR Re eae lawyer 

28, MOY. part welfare worker for a city government 
gf eh es a member of the House of Commons 
A akon ae. corporal in the army 

ripieene eee Supreme Court Justice 

CW es ak, night watchman 

nice deer ae sociologist 

Bia. see ees policeman 

Qi cape tctton ee district agricultural representative 
LOS cree, filling station attendent 


. Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 


cnoose if you were free to choose any one of them you wished 
when your schooling is over? CHECK ONE. 


Recess. director of a large corporation 
Qreraray, M.. undertaker 

Sie ears, Recta banker 

Re Achaiah machine operator in a tactory 
Sie Teen ae: physician (doctor) 

Girne ectat clothes presser in a laundry 

Tie eiuk aon accountant for a large business 
| ey ae) railroad conductor 

Qiu eet railroad engineer 

LQ ree singer in a night club 


8. Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


10 


11. 


. 


you are really sure you can get when your schooling is overs 


CHECK ONE. 


WU. nuclear physicist 

ae AO, reporter for a daily newspaper 

ce sane ie district judge 

aft ane barber 

py ey nate provincial premier 

a Bearran ets soda fountain clerk 

fa ne R aed AS biologist 

See Sete: mail carrier 

De eee: official of an international labor union 
LOSn ee ree farm hand 


. Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 


choose if you were free to choose any one of them you wished 
when your schooling is over? CHECK ONE. 


Lien ee psychologist 


Picken Mea Ons manager of a small store in a city 
Bee eon head of a department in a provincial government 
PWS, ed we ANS clerk in a store 
Shree cabinet member in the federal government 
Geer ie janitor 
bee eee, musician in.a symphony orchestra 
pes ae Me ae carpenter 
NEE OR sain, ie radio announcer 
10 edt heseaetd or coal miner 


Of the jobs listed in this questions, which is the best one 
you are really sure you can get by the time you are 30 
years old? CHECK ONE. 


} SAA Rd ee, civil engineer 

Dereeiece ee bookkeeper 

asa oes oe minister, priest or rabbi 

ge eons city bus driver 

ee ton. tee diplomat in the Canadian Foreign Service 
62 tee farm renter 

Leet chee author of novels 

Sees plumber 

Dicwe eeaeed newspaper columnist 

0 ane eae _....taxi driver 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose to have when you are 30 years old, if you were free 
to have any one of them you wished? CHECK ONE, 


| Fees teas aye airline pilot 

Dh, Sean Meer insurance agent 

Spee ate bene architect 

se Pe milk route man 

Beat: fee mayorvor a larzencity pe |) ihe 
Gia Ree garbage collector 

Et ee ee captain in the army 


AE BS ARE Ae garage mechanic 


ee 


13. 


ON. Loantnt: owner-operator of a machine shop 


LOM Se ie railroad section hand 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get by the time you are 30 
years old? CHECK ONE. 


Lee artist who paints pictures that are exhibited in 
galleries 

ed BOR travelling salesman for a wholesale concern 

SREY Cee chemist 

4s Reacieseoennes, truck driver 

Bs ia ae eee college professor 

Gi. Pe. street sweeper 

Lier iets building contractor 

We sa Maes as local official of a labor union 

nets io electrician 

1035%.. 2e restaurant waiter 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose to have when you are 30 years old, if you were free 


to have any of them you wished? CHECK ONE. 64 65 
Lian ewer owner of a factory that employs about 100 people 
Deane: * ie playground director 
3 aan seas dentist 
ee meee lumberjack 
Seater scientist 
Gir. . 26d 18k shoeshiner 
OEY a public school teacher 
Saas. aren: owner-operator of a lunch stand 

Pt HO at trained machinist 

LOMA SOT: dockworker 


G. YOU AND YOUR LEISURE TIME. 


i 


How much time do you spend in extracurricular activities? 
(These are activities which are connected with the school 
but they are not part of the regular program, i.e., drama club, 

i 66 


football, curling, choir, etc.) CHECK ONE 
A rhd iced ana none 

2 tect aga about ¥% hour a week 

S sabe theta about 1 hour a week 

re eee about 2 hours a week 

Sasaials... slate about 3 hours a week 
weeny ek ae about 4 hours a week 

7 pecgre tyes. about 5 hours a week 

Biko Jt. 2 about 6 hours a week 

os hie aie A more than 6 hours a week 


. About how many evenings a week on the average do you 


spend at home? CIRCLE the number of. evenings. 67 


0 ] 2 D hailey 5 Ge «7 


. About how many evenings a week on the average do vou 


spend out with other fellows .in 
the number of evenings. 


0". 2) 02 eae eee en ree 


your age group? CIRCLE 
68 


. Do you date? CHECK ONE. 69 


DE eR ce yes, about once a month 

She Peay hen yes, about once every two or three weeks 
meh wierd bs yes, about once a week 

Bethe, yes, about twice a week 

Ge eee yes, about three or four times a week 

View hee eee yes, more than four times a week 


. If you date, do you go steady with one girl? CHECK ONE. 
70 


. If you are going steady with one girl, how long have you 
been going steady with her? CHECK ONE. 71 


)|, eae ea not going steady 

Joh 8 ee eres less than a month 

fia cae ae 1 - 3 months 

4 - 6 months 

Sol eee 6 months - 1 year 
(Asie eee 1 - 2 years 
Es more than two years 


. Do you earn money by working part time outside your home? 
(Not counting summer work.) CHECK ONE. 72 


22: ee een yes, 1 - 2 hours a week 

Se paneerOReeen yes, 3 - 4 hours a week 
AR 6: yes, 5 » 6 hours a week 
ERS sear: yes, 7 - 8 hours a week 
Greene o. yes, 9 - 10 hours a week 
Yi ae yes, 11 - 15 hours a week 

Ce cdot Mibeee yes, 16 - 20 hours a week 

2 de oe yes, more than 20 hours a week 


you do? 


oH; five AND YOUR OPINIONS ABOUT YOUR FUTURE 


This is the last part of the questionnaire. Perhaps some of the 
questions have been difficult for you to decide how to answer 


them. 


Read each of the following statements: 


e hope you have answered all of them. You have been 
most Relptil and we appreciate your assistance. 


if you agree with the 


statement, CIRCLE the word “AGREE”; ; if you disagree Case he 
statement. CIRCLE the word “Disagree”. 


1, 


to 


10. 


ne 


Parents would be greatly upset if their 
son ended up doing factory labor. 


. All that most people today want out of 


life in the way of a career is a secure, 
not too difficult, job, with enough pay 
to afford a nice car and eventually a 
home of their own 


; When a man is born, the success he 


is going to have is already decided, so 
he might just as well accept it and not 
fight against it. 


. It’s silly to put money into a car when 


the money could be used for an edu- 
cation or to start a business. 


. The best kind of job is one where 


people are part of the organization all 
working together, even if they don’t 
get individual credit. 


. Even when people get married, they 


believe their main loyalty still belongs 
to their father and mother. 


: Education and learning are more im- 


portant in determing a person's hap- 
piness than money and what it will buy. 


. When the time comes for a person to 


take a job, he should stay near his 
parents even if it means giving up 
a good job. 


. Planning only makes a person unhappy 


since plans hardly ever work out 
anyway. 


With world conditions the way they 
are, the wise person lives for today 
and lets tomorrow take care of itself. 


Nothing in life is worth the sacrifice 
of moving away from your parents. 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


If you have.time, please check to make certain that you have 


answeted all the questions. 


Again, thanks for your assistance. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


MANITOBA HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 


= narra enter pee 





(Last name) (Given names) 


In what school did you write your Grade IX examinations? 


(Name of the School) 
SS mod HOY Ht 


This questionnaire deals with your family background and your attitudes. ANSWER EACH 
QUESTION AS BEST YOU CAN. 


The answers you give will be held in strict confidence. Place the completed questionnaire 
in the envelope and seal it so NO ONE in this school will see your answers but you. Work 
QUICKLY but CAREFULLY in giving your answers. 


After the replies of all the students have been gathered, they will be studied by using an 
electronic computer. Your answers will be changed into a code for use in this machine. 
Once this code is used, your answers cannot be identified by name. 











A. YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. fete tie eae in this country but not in this province 
The questions in this section and the one following are ac Smee outside Canada 
questions of fact. Please try to give the correct answer. 
1, What is your father’s occupation? Be as specific as you can. 7. How long have you lived in this community? CHECK Malis 
For example: Sales clerk at Eatons, self-employed electrician, 
owns a store and employs four people. (If he is dead, write Le less than 2 years 
down. what his occupation was. a ohare Pets: 2-3 years 
Be cen say Rent AR AS, as tated cic NE ana capsaasanan ve Sy Ce er ge Fe 
2. Does your mother have a job outside your home? CHECK = Pale hans 6-7 years 
ONE. be Sire Seal 8-9 years 
Pos sseeess os full-time Oe ios 10-11 years 
2 -- part-time 7 ae 12-13 years 
Sree ee no Sieidieiiee a 14-15 years 
3. What is your religion? CHECK ONE. 11 Diss eeh. caim re more than 15 years 
CE creosote Protestant 8. How long have you attended this school? CHECK ONE. 
Seti meer Gacione LA ete. started this year is 
Meee aks Di Sa eta! 1 year 
Ce ee Mennonite ie Nee atvcas 
Ee eRe Greek Orthodox eee yon 
Ohesiemostisss. otherefi Waiter in wis... sails. or. war. dh... Siaivie: week 
“4. Where were you born? CHECK ONE. 12 COR 5 years 
Le cs cai: in this province Tee Seca 6 years 
a Se We in this country but not in this province TARE Rn, 7 years 
SM cee: ee. outside Canada OF eee aa 8 years or more 
5. Where was your father born? CHECK ONE. 13 9. What grade are you in? CHECK ONE. 17 
LOA teeth in this province ; | eee Grade 10 
LAO FOO. AR in this country but not in this province Pie rere | Grade 11 
Che ere outside Canada a , Sinemet Grade 12 
6. Where was your mother born? GHECK ONE. 14 10. How old are you? Please write in. 18 #19 


shen ote ietttsie Wits. province CAP GNI) WSO OT i asuinteveannans VETS crcsinieins AR months - 


B. YOU AND YOUR HOME. 


Cc. 


mS 


In the following questions, mark your answer by putting a 
CIRCLE in the right place. For example, in the question, 
“Does your family own a car?” draw a circle around YES if 
your family has a car, and around NO if your any hasn't 
a car. Be sure to answer all austen 21 


1. Does your family own a car? Yes No 
2. Does your family have a garage or carport? Yes No 
3. Did your father go to high school? Yes No 
4. Did your mother go to high school? Yes No 
5. Did your father go to university? Yes No 
6. Did your mother go to university? Yes. No 
7. Is there a writing desk in your home? Yes No 
8. Does your family have a hi-fi record player? Yes No 
9. Does your family own a piano? Yes No 
10. Does your family get a daily newspaper? Yes No 
11. Do you have your own room at home? Yes No 
12. Does your family own its own home? Yes No 
13. Is there an encylopedia in your home? Yes No 
14. Doss your family have more than 100 hard 


covered books? (e.g. 4 shelves 3 feet long) Yes No 
15. Did your parents borrow any books from the 


library last year? Yes No 
16. Does your family leave town each year for a 

holiday ? Yes No 
17. Do you belong to any club. where you have 

to pay fees? Yes No 


18. Does your mother belong to any clubs or 
organizations such as study, church, art, or 


social clubs? Yes No 
19. Does your family belong to any clubs or., 
organizations ? Yes No 


20. Have you ever had lessons in music, dancing, 
art, swimming, etc., outside of. school ? Yes No 


YOU AND YOUR EDUCATION. 


What program are you taking in school? CHECK ONE. 22 


1............... matriculation 


DS ey REO general 
SR ee commercial 
Ce, high school leaving 
Seon. ae terminal 
mre ei vocational 
een not yet decided 
. How much time on the average do it spend doing home- 
work outside of school? CHECK ON 23 
Ee dane, none, or almost none 
[ee Shona less than % hour a day 
es eh about 4% hour a day 
A Re ety about 1 hour a day 


Py oF ane about 14% hours a day 
Giant about 2 hours a day 


vi 


it PRON a, about 3 hours a day 


SPAS! more than 3 hours a day 


. If school were not compulsory, and you alone could ae 


the decision, would you... CHECK ONE. 
| berseeraypicers on stay in school until graduation? 

7 peter Ns See Bs leave school before graduation? 

Bee taancdabysnt a don’t know. 


. Suppose you had an extra hour in school and you could 


either take some course of your own choosing, or use it for 
athletics or some other activity, or use it for study. How 
would you use it? CHECK ONE. 25 


La cere eee take another school course 

Aras BYR CRS spend time on games or athletics 
Toke aig we join a club 

pea ere ane use the time to study 

BIRD KAGE do something else - 


. What TWO reasons would you pick from this list to explain 
why you are staying in school? PLACE THE NUMERALS 


' 1 AND 2 IN THE SPACE IN FRONT OF YOUR 
SELECTIONS. 26 27 
di ee I like school very much 
Rite tat og I want a general education 
B bitrate nts I’m training for a job 
Seb HSe Sacer I need high school to get into university 
5 PRR. a1. my parents insist I go to school 
Gta all my friends are going to school 
Neate saanbeaaee I enjoy the sports activities 

GA. Lames I enjoy the social life 
ae nees, eee I’m too young to go out and start working 
LOSER re aoe other reasons (write in) 


. If you are planning on attending college or university after 


high school, which of the following do you think is ‘most 
important? CHECK ONE. 28 


Lo apinehee the stimulation of new ideas 

PAR ser ose enti preparation for making a living 

ie eabeder Scie campus activities and social life 

Se kca eae new friends who share my interests 


. If you are planning on attending college or university after 


high school, which will you most likely study? CHECK ONE 


DSS acere en: a liberal arts program 

PRE ine, Shes a science program 

Sele Ne education (teacher training) 

Aae A ase commerce 

See: engineering 

Gi Gee agriculture 

Wid cbeacrneeee medicine 

Be athiee mee: law 

Bocce undecided 

10 eat. coves, other (write in) scsi. tilts ch sicosoneagenendevenvad 


Read these questions carefully. If you have ANY feelings at all 
that you are more like one person than the other, please place 
a check mark in the appropriae space. 


8. Two students were talking about how they felt about the 
school they were attending. The first student said he usually felt 
a kind of pride in the school and he had a sense of personal 
responsibility for helping the teachers get their job done. 
The second student said he felt responsible chiefly for his 
own courses, that he left worrying about bigger problems to 
the people such as the principal and teachers whose job it 
was to worry about them. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 
He one would you say you'd most nearly be like? CHECK 


30 
REE «3 7 very much like the first student 
ye te nea somewhat like the first student 
Sg ean Reba very much like the second student 
a i Ae el somewhat like the second student 
Se Azeemanaene impossible to decide 


9. Two students were discussing their reputations in the school. 
e first one said he thought it was important for a person 

to watch what he does in public and to associate with a re- 
spectable class of people. The second student said he didn’t 
pay too much attention to what other people think of him, 
that he does what he wants to do and doesn’t worry too much. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 
oak one would you say you'd most nearly be like. CHECK 


31 
| AR en very much like the first student 
ees ee somewhat like the first student 
Seether very much like the second student 
AMO 08. somewhat like the second student 
Be a nsw a8 impossible to decide 


10. Two students were attending the same high school. Both 
felt they couldn’t get along with their teachers and they both 
disliked school very much. Both of them were planning to 
quit school as soon as they could find suitable jobs. The first 
student said that since things were so bad he _wasn’t going 
out of his way to work hard, that he was going to do as 
little as possible. The second student said that he was 
continuing to work as hard as he usually did, that he felt 
he should do a full day’s work. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 
et one would you say you’d most nearly be like. CHECK 
NE. 


32 
Leer: very much like the first student 
Loe somewhat like the first student 
Caden teense very much like the second student 
a OEE ee somewhat like the second student 
5 Re. ee impossible to decide 


Many of the following questions are matters of OPINION; there 
are no right or wrong answers. We simply want to compare the 
replies made by students in this school with replies made by 
students in other schools. 


D. YOU AND YOUR ASSOCIATES. 
1. Do you get money from your parents? CHECK ONE. 33 


Lee eeatcaesnts no 
Laer, I get money when I need some 
SB huraneae IT get a regular allowance 


(How much per week?..............004. ) 34 


. How much cheating or cribbing foc on in your classroom 


. In your life which is more important to you? CHECK Pete 


Lee oe. school chums 

Deine relatives (uncles, aunts, cousins ) 

Snags social clubs 

4 eee work groups 

5 A6Ie Mois church groups 

Ce immediate family (father, mother, brothers, sisters ) 


. What TWO persons have had the most influence in keeping 


you in school? PLACE THE NUMERALS 1 AND 2 IN 
THE SPACES AT THE FRONT OF YOUR SELEC- 


TIONS. 36 37 
eer ee father 

Oo Whe deep cl mother 

Seen. wae sister 

4 von aah: brother 

beaded eaornhet teacher or principal 

OR vice nena minister, priest or rabbi 

TE eee boy friend or girl friend 

eS aunt or uncle , 

Oye coe tne some other person 


- Suppose you had always wanted to belong to a particular 


club or group in the school and finally you were asked to 
join. Then you found your parents did not approve of the 
group, What would you do? CHECK ONE. 38 


LB... 8%. definitely join anyway 
PAS eee probably join 

Some sea probably not join 

Ar MRE canek definitely not join 


. Suppose your parents and teachers approved of the group but 


by joining you would break with your closest friend who 
wasn’t asked to join. What would you do? CHECK Ne 


Leite. hart definitely join anyway 
Diente as: probably join 
Sees probably not join 
fen definitely not join. . 


. Which of these would be hardest to take — your parents’ 


disapprovel, your teachers’ disapproval, or breaking with a 
friend? CHECK ONE. 40 


L xectanaenne tae: parents’ disapproval 
Dicanh poner: teachers’ disapproval 
Sane eectntes breaking with a friend 


during examinations? CHECK O ay 
Laer ee, none at all 

DAS. et eT very little 

SM ete quite a lot 

4 RR iccce a great deal 

Bathe aa don’t know 


8. 


10. 


11. 


Would you report to a teacher any student that you knew to 
be cheating in an examination? CHECK ONE. 42 


1aae7t. yes 


Pefmeaace N ee DO 
BS Rees ee not if he were my friend 
AI ts Pe Be undecided 


. Would you hand in an essay or an assignment that your 


friend had done for you as your own? CHECK ONE. 43 


Two students were talking about their classmates. The first 
student said he always tried to be friendly and to fit in 
with the class since he didn’t like being left out and he 
enjoyed being with people. The second student said he be- 
lieved in being friendly too, but his reason was different. He 
said if you were friendly with people you would be able 
to get more things done the way you wanted, you’d be more 
likely to get better grades from teachers and less likely 
to have people against you. 

If you had to compare yourself to one of these students, 
which one would you say you'd most nearly be like. CHECK 


ONE. 44 
1} ee very much like the first student 

Dos, pee somewhat like the first student 

Beer Nee very much like the second student 

4... pie! somewhat like the second student 

ey eet impossible to decide 


Among the crowd you go around with, which of the things 
listed below are important in order to be popular with the 
group? PLACE THE NUMERALS 1, 2, AND 3 IN THE 
SPACES AT THE FRONT OF YOUR Season 


Lee be a good dancer 

Dee ee. have sharp clothes 

Sa eee have a good personality 

4h ee be athletic 

5978. 203, 0 be good at stirring up excitement 

6. SOR have money 

Y fe eee drinking 

Ley eos smoking 

Dk Ane being up on cars 

LO Waetant knowing what’s going on in the world of popu- 


lar singers, movie and TV stars 


E. YOU AND THE STUDENTS’ COUNCIL 
L, 


Do a hold a position on the Students’ Council? CHECK 
3 48 


a 


| a ee no 

Die ee ate, Aue president 

Sie me a ee vice-president 

Ae cs ieee secretary 

Di aepaede Bet treasurer 

Gee Biminnsces council representative 
en eae sports representative 
SS Meiers social representative 
SS RAS Ne any other position 


2. Do you hold a position in your home room executive? CHECK 
ONE. 49 


| Pe Ah OS no 

Die. PS room president 

St cause og fe room vice-president 
oh aS ce room secretary 

Bek Sees room treasurer 

6, ACN. 8 council representative 
Wiiceeees sports representative 
eRe es ee social representative 
Opes rere. 3 any other positoin 


The next five statements have been made by students about the 
way they feel about the students’ council. How do you feel about 
the students’ council? Please indicate how you feel by replying 
to these questions. 


3. I don’t think students’ council members care much what 
students like me think, CHECK ONE. 50 


Dace ...agree strongly 
De eee agree somewhat 

ZF. Ql. WIIOe agree slightly 
Aisha. ORAS. disagree slightly 
Be Re cs Re disagree somewhat 
ee eee disagree strongly 


4. Voting is the only way students like me can have any say 
about how the students’ council runs things. CHECK ONE. 


51 
1 Se ae agree strongly 
Pic SSR ER AGE agree somewhat 
BS sesele teeem agree slightly 
aaah ae disagree slightly 
S Pe ocabe date disagree somewhat 
6a. teats disagree strongly 


5. Students like me don’t have any say about what the students’ 
council does. CHECK ONE. 52 


Liens Remneree agree strongly 
PHAR Oe, agree somewhat 
Saree nt agree slightly 

4h RE: disagree slightly 

pe eset disagree somewhat 
COP eee ae? disagree strongly 


6. Sometimes the students’ council activities and business 
seem so complicated that a student like me can’t realy 
understand what’s going on. CHECK ONE. 


TS decease agree strongly 

2 ee ee agree somewhat 

ST seaehe a agree slightly 

Ade ee oP disagree slightly 

5 cs eae disagree somewhat 


GR ae disagree strongly 


7. The way students vote is the main thing that decides how 


the students’ council runs things in this school. CHECK 
ONE. 54 


pte seh e she agree strongly 

JRE a eee agree somewhat 

oh er etm agree slightly 

ae eee een disagree slightly 
S Pagtr cel disagree somewhat 
Gases: disagree strongly 


F. YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 


if 


tr 


Two students were discussing their outlook on life. The first 
student said he thought the most important thing in life 
was for a person to stand up for certain principles and 
beliefs and be prepared to make sacrifices for them if 
necessary. The second student said he thought the most im- 
portant thing in life was for a person to find as much 
happiness and satisfaction as possible, to get something out 
of living. 


If you had to compare yourself with one of these students, 
mich one would you say you'd most nearly be like? CHECK 
. 55 


| very much like the first student 
2 aa ae somewhat like the first student 
Sette ce very much like the second student 
“Sree Nene somewhat like the second student 
ee ea impossible to decide 


. Many people have different ideas about what the ideal job 


would be like. Here is a list of things that people have said 
they would like in a job. What is the ONE thing on the list 
that you would most like in a job?’ PLACE THE NUMERAL 
1 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE 
YOU SELECT. What is the SECOND thing on the list that 
you would most like in a job? PLACE THE NUMERAL 
2 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE YOU 


SELECT. 56 57 
Teeter: the promise of a secure future 

ee Seabee: a chance to do what I am really good at 
3............,..a chance to organize things the way I like 

4 SATELO |: friendly, easy-going people to work with 

=A eee ee not too much pressure on me to get things done 
Ores: Ae oe: a chance to get ahead if I work hard 

Feet a chance to help others 

Sina nee plenty of benefits like vacations and medical care 


. Here is another list. This one has to do with things that 


people would like to get out of a job. What is the ONE 
thing you would most like to get out of a job? PLACE THE 
NUMERAL 1 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF 
THE ONE YOU SELECT. What is the SECOND thing 
on the list that you would most like to get out of a job? 
PLACE THE NUMERAL 2 IN THE SPACE AT Wats 


FRONT OF THE ONE YOU SELECT. 58 
1D aes eetecess the respect of others 

2. ot RAI money 

5 Eee a sense of accomplishment 

Fa a ee a sense of security 
Lad. VEO a feeling of doing something worthwhile 


Brae race a feeling of independence 


. Getting ahead in life means different things to different 


people. Here is a list of things people have in mind when 
they say they want to get ahead in life. Which ONE of these 
things are you most interested in when it comes to getting 
ahead? PLACE THE NUMERAL 1 IN THE SPACE 
AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE YOU SELECT. What is 
the SECOND thing on the list that you are most interested 
in when it comes to getting ahead? PLACE THE NUMER- 
AL 2 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF THE ONE 


YOU SELECT. 60 61 
[eae a higher standing in the community 

Petes, Coote ass greater ability to influence others 

SRT ER ae a larger income 

vel AGRee eM greater ability to help others 

5 eae Se advancement in my job or career 

Goes. tds: Bae more security for myself and family 


. What TWO things on this list, do you think, really get a 


person ahead fastest today? PLACE THE NUMERALS 1 
AND 2 IN THE SPACE AT THE FRONT OF wOUR 


SELECTIONS. 6 
Lae ake hard work 

ae pleasant personality 

3. Soarvorg .: brains 

SEP enerene knowing the right people 

SV.teehie: Sete good luck 

Gre ents. being a politician 

he xe is. having a good family background 


. Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get when your schooling is over? 
CHECK ONE. 


Lee aoe tee lawyer 

Pb satan commercial artist 
He Ae. Member of Parliament 
Ate eee, telephone operator 

Sis ee, ee Supreme Court Justice 
Odean case household maid 

Taille. Sanaa dietitian 

Oe hed photographer 

1 es sda is oh stenographer 


LOR Aeteceae dressmaker 


. Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 


choose if you were free to choose any one of them you wished 
when your schooling is over? CHECK ONE. 


Laseeeh nee chemist 

Lenore office clerk 

S hehenieececsses journalist 

Artes RENE milliner (hat-maker) 
Seis. caes doctor 

Gree ads clothes presser in a laundry 
y Re es librarian 

Beton nee sen cashier in a retail store 

Os cee ster typist 


10. 


11. 


VO Werte .0k.2 taxi driver 


. Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get when your schooling is overs 
NE. 


CHECK O 


Letcas three: -h statistician 

2 Senate SEPA school teacher 

i feuds ceeiacesuet juvenile court judge 
Alcott. stieae. practical nurse 

ei he pet provincial premier 
Ge ei janitor 

Lae yah nee biologist 

Bis. .... postmistress 

ee e's dental assistant 

LO Resi cere hotel maid 


. Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 


choose if you were free to choose any one of them you wished 
when your schooling is over? CHECK ONE. 


dL aactaaeaelnenee psychologist 


Ae ati eee comptometer operator 

Sache nee eee director of adult education for the province 
sf a ee: optician 

SMe ema! university professor 

62s cleaning woman 

FIRE. musician in a symphony orchestra 

fame ge nla at packer in a factory 

Qa acl Be laboratory technician 
POSER Aes. seamstress 


Of the jobs listed in this questions, which is the best onc 
you are really sure you can have by the time you are 30 
years old? CHECK ONE. 


BAe Meee Aas social welfare worker 

Dine ae: 8d bookkeeper 

Pe eee eo nieee inspector in a textile factory 

Ze hee AN photography shop employee 

5 alan) scat ane Canadian representative at the United Nations 
(See ape REN nurse in training 

2 Vad re Sch author of novels 

Bede oe worker in an elcetrical factory 

Givow  2H0 | newspaper columnist 

Oe ie tecneae taxi driver 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose to have when you are 30 years old, if you were free 
to have any one of them you wished? CHECK ONE. 


| ee ee airline stewardess 
DS ae tailoress 

MOS hic aeete interior decorator 
RU esi textile finisher 
ee See Per rE mayor of a large city 
Gercierecer: baby-sitter 
Lhe sched stk music teacher» 


Bees eactem ints worker in a hat and cap factory 


Les 


13. 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can have by the time you are 30 
years old? CHECK ONE. 


Loa ee ede artist 

D Aer eae window decorator 

Zi es physicist 

4h ns aie canvasser 

Se ee metallurgist 

OT... .ail no glove-maker 

Se ae graduate nurse 

ees si et elevator operator 

Dan ees forewoman in a factory 
i Ko Reyes A restaurant waitress 


OF the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose to have when you are 30 years old, if you were free 
to have any of them you wished? CHECK ONE. 64 65 


1 a eee actress 


Die ese eae playground director 
2 fis saree, chiropractor 

geet eee bookbinder 
De ee ee scientist 

sbi citsndcor fish canner 

7 Meee eper ete newspaper editor 
CE + ee jeweller 

Oil. nel. 99. skindergérten teacher 
POR ME). WE) basket-maker 


G. YOU AND YOUR LEISURE TIME. 


I. 


How much time do you spend in extracurricular activiites? 
(These are activities which are connected with the school 
but they are not part of the program, i.e., drama club, 
cheer leading, curling, choir, etc.) CHECK ONE. 66 


RA en men about % hour a week 
FERRE oes about 1 hour a week 

4S Esa Sea about 2 hours a week 
Sressskehs . htt about 3 hours a week 

Gu. 905.4. ye. about 4 hours a week 

W fy At hays. hd about 5 hours a week 
8a ,...,. about’ 6 hours a week 
DBR wesscsincs more than 6 hours a week 


. About how many evenings a week on the average do you 


spend at home? CIRCLE the number of evenings. 67 
0 1 2 3 4005 6. 7 


. About how many evenings a week on the average do you 


spend out with other fellows in your age group? CIRCLE 
the number of evenings. - 68 


0 a eet een 


4. Do you date? CHECK ONE. 69 H. YOU AND YOUR OPINIONS ABOUT YOUR FUTURE 


1 aks Ne no LIFE. 

Benes wi3 x: yes, about once a month This is Le ee eee ue ee Rainn SEH some of the 

ete PEA Oa in questions have been difficult for you to decide how to answer 
y ut once every two or three weeks them. We hope you have answered all of them. You have been 

oes eee yes, about once a week most helpful and we appreciate your assistance. 

hy yes, about twice a week Read each of the following statements: if you agree with the 

statement, CIRCLE the word “AGREE”; if you disagree oe sige 
(eee yes, about three or four times a week statement. CIRCLE the word “Disagree”. 
{ie a ee yes, more than four times a week 


1, Parents would be greatly upset if their 
son ended up doing factory labor. Agree Disagree 


2. All that most people today want out of 
1 life in the way of a career is a secure, 
Ree ves not too difficult, job, with enough pay 
ere hn to afford a nice car and eventually a 
home of their own Agree Disagree 
6. If you are going steady with one boy, how long have you 3. When a man is ‘born, the success he 
been going steady with him? CHECK ONE. 71 is going to have is already decided, so 
. he might just as well accept it and not 
| ESE =. not going steady fight against it. Agree Disagree 
Des ic een less than a month ; : 
4. It’s silly to put money into a car when 
Seren eee 1 - 3 months the money could be used for an edu- 
4 Ee ors cation or to start a business. Agree Disagree 
3 eee 6 months - 1 year 5. The best kind of job is one where 
6 eee people are part of the organization all 
Bee nce a ecess working together, even if they don’t 
EE acerca le more than two years get individual credit. Agree Disagree 
6. Even when people get married, they 
7. Do you earn money by working part time outside your home? believe their main loyalty still belongs 
(Not counting summer work.) CHECK ONE. 72 to their father and mother. Agree Disagree 
Phot se nese no 
as Education and learning are more im- 
es a read yes, 1 - 2 hours a week portant in determing a person’s hap- 
piness than money and what it will buy. Agree Disagree 
i Vee enema yes, 3 - 4 hours a week 
Mae ss cMreete te: yes, 5 - 6 hours a week 8. When the time comes for a person to 
take a job, he should stay near his 
ear eee. yes, 7 - 8 hours a week parents even if it means giving up ; 
(Sieh ceecee nen yes, 9 - 10 hours a week a good job. Agree Disagree 
i eas Saeaen yes, ll - 15 hours a week 9. Planning enya a person eae aes 
since plans hardly ever work out 
hak oe yes, 16 - 20 hours a week cayways Agree Disagree 
4 Ee an ee yes, more than 20 hours a week 
10, With world conditions the way they 
are, the wise person lives for today ' 
8. If you answered yes to Question 7, what kind of work ae and lets tomorrow take care of itself. Agree Disagree 
you do? 
11. Nothing in life is worth the sacrifice 
casts cantiieten thie lelectra ile ek ee COS ee Ce ene ee EO of moving away from your parents. Agree Disagree 
How much, on the average, do you make a week? 74 


If you have time, please check to make certain that you have 
answered all the questions. Again, thanks for your assistance. 
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